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FOREWORD 


Lafcadio Hearn was very fond of insects. 
Naturally, he wrote much about them; there are, I 
believe, few writers either in the East or in the West 
who wrote so much and so beautifully about insects 
as he, 

This is a collection of all the essays, stories and 
lectures concerning insects among his works. Apart 
from his fluent and elegant style, I am sure, the reader 
will find the thought of his articles very interesting 
and will be astonished to know how he made the best 
use in his works of Japanese poems, many of which 
are perhaps unfamiliar even to the J apanese reader. 

For the benefit of English students I have put 
literal translations on the pages opposite the original, 
together with some annotations. But I must ask the 
. Japanese reader to study the original with much care 

and to try to appreciate the charms of Hearn’s English 
for himself. 

I must also say in justice to Hearn that, as it was 

I who furnished him with the materials for nearly all 

the articles contained in this book, I am responsible 

_for the mistakes, if there be any, in the descriptions of 

Japanese insects and in the quotations from poems Or 


other records relating to insects. 


The contents of this book aré tot arranged 
chronologically but according to the seasons in which 
the insects treated appear 

‘‘ Butterflies,” ‘‘ Mosquitoes,’ and “ Ants” are 
from “ Kwaidan’” (1904); ‘‘Story of a Fly” and 
.‘ Fireflies” from ‘ Kott6d (1902); ” “Dragon-flies ”’ 
from “A Japanese Miscellany” (1901); ‘‘ Semi” 
from ‘‘Shadowings’’ (1900); ‘“‘ Insect-Musicians ” 
from “ Exotics and Retrospectives’ (1898); ‘‘ Kusa- 
hibari”’ from ‘ Kott6”’; and “Some Poems about 
Insects ” from ‘‘ Interpretations of Literature ”’ (1915). 
The last named work is, by the bye, one of the books 
which Prof. J. Erskine edited after Hearn’s death, 
by synthesizing the note-book records of Hearn’s 
lectures in the Toky6 Imperial University taken by 
certain classmates of mine and myself. 

MASANOBU OTANI, 


Kanazawa, Japan, November, 1920. 
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BUTTERFLIES 
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OULD that! I could hops for the 
luck of that Chinese scholar 
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~~ 


known to Japanese literature as 


fi 


Ss 
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‘“ Rosan’’!? For he was belov- 





ed by two spirit-maidens, celestial 
sisters, who every ten days came 
to visit him and to tell him stories about butterflies. 
Now there are marvelous Chinese stories about 
butterflies—ghostly stories; and I want to know 
them. Sut never shall I be able to read Chinese, nor 
even Japanese ; and the little Japanese poetry that I 
manage, with exceeding difficulty, to translate, con- 
tains so many allusions to Chinese stories of butter- 
flies that I am tormented with the torment of 
Tantalus, ® ......00. And, of course, no spirit-maidens 
will ever deign* to visit so skeptical a person as 


myself. 
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I want to know, for example, the whole story of 
that Chinese maiden whom the butterflies took to be 
a flower, and followed in multitude,—so fragrant 
and fair was she. Also I should like to know some- 
thing more concerning the butterflies of the Emperor 
Gensd, or Ming Hwang, who made them choose his 
loves for him. ...... He used to hold wine-parties in 
his amazing garden; and ladies of exceeding beauty 
were in attendance; and caged butterflies, set free 
among them, would fly to the fairest ; and then, upon 
that fairest the Imperial favour was bestowed. But 
after Genso K6tei had seen YOkihi (whom the Chinese 
call Yang-Kwei-Fei), he would not suffer the butter- 
flies to choose for him,?—which was unlucky, as YOkihi 
got him imto serious trouble...... Again, I should like 
to know more about the experience of that Chinese 
scholar, celebrated in Japan under the name of Sdosha, 
who dreamed that he was a butterfly, and had all 
the sensations of a butterfly in that dream.* For his 
spirit had really been wandering about in the shape 
of a butterfly ; and, when he awoke, the memories 
and the feelings of butterfly existence remained so 


vivid in his mind that he could not act like a human 
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being......Finally I should like to know the text of a 
certain Chinese official recognition! of sundry butter- 
flies as the spirits of an Emperor and of his attend- 
Ants. ...0..0. 

Most of the Japanese literature about butterflies, 
excepting some poetry, appears to be of Chinese 
origin ;? and even that old national aesthetic feeling on 
the subject, which found such delightful expression? in 
Japanese art and song and custom, may have been first 
developed under Chinese teaching. Chinese precedent 
doubtless explains why Japanese poets and painters 
chose so often for their Geimyod, or professional ap- 
-pellations, such names as Chému (“ Butterfly-Dream), 
“ Iehd (‘Solitary Butterfly),”’ etc. And even to this 
day such geimyo as Chohana (“ Butterfly-Blossom ”), 
Chokichi (“‘ Butterfly-Luck ”), or Chénosuke (“ But- 
terfly-Help ”’), are affected* by dancing-girls. Besides 
artistic names having reference to butterffies, there 
are still in use real personal names (yobina) of this 
kind,—such as Kochd, or. Chd, meaning “ Butter- 
fly.’ They are borne by women only, as a rule,— 
though there are some strange exceptions. .........And 
here I may mention that, in the province of Mutsu, 


there still exists the curious old custom of calling the 


GE 1. HMRI 
2. of Chinese origin to origina.c in China 
3. found such delightful expression=was manifested so de- 
lightfully. 
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youngest daughter in a family Tekona,—which 
quaint word, obsolete elsewhere, signifies in Mutsu 
dialect a butterfly. In classic time this word signified 
also a beautiful woman..,........ 

It is possible also that some weird Japanese be- 
liefs about butterflies are of Chinese derivation ; but. 
these beliefs might be older than China herself. The 
most interesting one, I think, is that the soul of a 
living person? may wander about in the form of a 
butterfly. Some pretty fancies have been evolved? out 
of this belief,—such as the notion that if a butterfly 
enters your guest-room and perches behind the 
bamboo screen, the person whom you most love is 
coming to see you. That a butterfly may be the 
spirit of somebody is not a reason for being afraid of 
it. Nevertheless there are times when even butter- 
flies can inspire fear by appearing in prodigious num- 
bers; and Japanese history records such an event. 
When Taira-no-Masakado was secretly preparing for 
his famous revolt, there appeared in KySto so vast a 
swarm of butterflies‘ that the people were frightened, 
—thinking the apparition’ to be a portent of coming 
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3- evolveesunfold or develop. 
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eval. ....0. ...Perhaps those butterflies were supposed 
to be the spirits of the thousands doomed to perish 
in battle, and agitated on the eve of war by some 
mysterious premonition of death. 

However, in Japanese belief, a butterfly may be 
the soul of a dead person! as well as of a living per- 
son. Indeed it is a custom of souls to take butterfly- 
shape in order to announce the fact of their final 
departure from the body; .and for this reason any 
butterfly which enters a house ought to be kindly 
treated. 

To this belief, and to queer? fancies. connected 
with it, there are many allusions in popular drama. 
For example, there is a well-known play called Tonde- 
deru-Kocho-no-Kanzashi ;* or, “ The Flying Hairpin 
of Koché.”” Koché is a beautiful person who kills 
herself because of false accusations and cruel treat- 
ment, IIer would-be* avenger long seeks in vain for 
the author of the wrong.' But at last the dead 
woman’s hairpin turns into a butterfly, and serves as 
a guide to vengeance by hovering above the place 


where the villain is hiding. 
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—Of course those big paper butterflies (o-chd and 
me-chd) which figure! at weddings must not be 
thought of as having any ghostly signification. As 
emblems they only express the joy of loving union, 
and the hope that the newly married couple may 
pass through life together as a pair of butterflies flit 
lightly through some pleasant garden,—now hover- 
ing upward, now downward, but never widely 


separating. 


II 


A small selection of Hokku on butterflies will 
help to illustrate Japanese interest in the aesthetic 
side of the subject. Some are pictures only,—tiny 
color-sketches made with seventeen syllables ; some 
are nothing more than pretty fancies, or graceful 
suggestions ;— but the reader will find variety. Pro- 
bably he will not care much for the verses in them- 
selves. The taste for Japanese poetry of the epigram- 
matic? sort is a taste that must be slowly acquired ; 
and it is only by degrees, after patient study, that the 
possibilities of such composition can be fairly estimat- 
ed. Hasty criticism has declared that to put for- 


ward any serious claim on behalf of seventeen-syllalle 
t= I. BOR FIT. HAIL TH Bo 
2. Epigrammatic se yozpany, =eePVALGSATRA 
Fe Hil F EDGR Y , shelley (1792-1822) ® The Begin- 
ning and the End 2 Mit 4 FHOMMHOM ID TNE © 
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The babe is at peace within the womb, 

The corpse is at rest within the tomb, 
We begin in what we end. 

RABIL MAICOT RSI: 

RL Bpict#ot Rilo 
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poems “ would be absurd.” But what, then, of 
Crashaw’s! famous line upon the miracle at the 


marriage feast in Cana? ?— 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit.* 


Only fourteen syllables—and immortality. Now 
with seventeen Japanese syllables things quite as 
wonderful—indeed; much more wonderful—have 
been done, not once or twice, but probably a thou- 
sand times...... However, there is nothing wonderful 
in the following hokku, which have been selected for 


more than literary reasons >—~ 


Nugi-kakuru 
Haori sugata no 
Kocho kana !* 


[Like a haori being taken off—that is the shape of a but 
Lerfly 1) 


Torisashi no 
$a0 no jama suru, 
Kochd kana !5 
[Ah, the butterfly keeps getting in the way of the bird- 
catchers pole f 
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Tsurigane ni 
Tomarite nemuru 
Koch6 kana! 
[Perched upon the temple-bell, the butterfly sleeps -] 


Neru-uchi mo 
Asobu-yume wo ya— 
Kusa no cho! 
[Zven while sleeping, its dream ts of play—ah, the but- 
terfly of the grass | 


Oki, oki yo ! 
Waga tomo ni sen, 
Neru-kocko ! 


[Wake up ! wake up !—Z will make thee my comrade, thou 
sleeping butterfly] 


Kago no tori 
Cho wo urayamu 
Metsuki kana ! 


(Ah, the sad expression tn the eyes of that caged bird !— 
envying the butterfly 1) 


Chd tonde— 
Kaze naki hi to mo 
Miezari ki! 
[Aven though it did not appear to be a windy day, the 
fluttering of the butterfites— 
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are fluttering butterflies. It does not appear to be a windless 
day. 4 y) ° 
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Rakkwa eda ni 
Kaeru to mireba— 
Koch6 kana! 


[When I saw the fallen flower return to the branchy—lot 
it was only a butterfly !| 


Chiru-hana ni— 
Karusa arasou 
Kochd kana ! 


[How the butterfly strives to compete in li Shiness with 
the falling flowers /} 


ChG cho ya! 
Onna no michi no 
Ato ya saki! 


[See that butterfly on the woman's path,—now Jiuttering 
behind her, now hie { 


Cho cho ya! 
Hana-nusubito wo 
Tsukete-yuku ! 


[Ha! the butterfly !—it is following the person who stole 
the flowers 1} 


Aki no chd 
Tomo nakereba ya; 
Hito ni tsuku. 
yPoor autumn butterfly! when left without a comrade (of 


1s own race), it follows after man (or “a person ”)/] 
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5. DEL when left (2{t#P. Bereft of a comrade? O, 
it follows after man! 7 Y, 


Owarete mo, 
Isoganu furi no 
Chicho kana! 


[Az, the butterfly! Even when chased, it never has the 
gir of being in a hurry.| 


°Chd wa mina 
Jiu-shichi-hachi no 
Sugata kana! 


[As for butterflies, they all have the app:arance of being 
about seyenteen or eighteen years old.) 


Ché tobu ya— 
Kono yo no urami | 
Naki yo ni! 


flow the butterfly sports,—just as if there were no enmity 
(or “ envy”) in this world ! 


Chi tobu ya 
kono yo ni nozomi 
Nai yo ni! 
[A%, the butterfly!—it sports about as if it had nothing 
more to destre in thts present state of existence.) 


Nami no hana ni 
Tomari kanetaru, 
Kochi hana ! 
[Having found it dificult indecd to perch upon the ( foant-) 


blossoms of the waves,—alas for the butterfly !) 
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Mutsumashi ya !— 
Umare-kawaraba 
Nobe no cho. 
[Ff (in our next existence) we be born into the state of 'ut- 
erflies upon the moor, then perchance we may be happy 
together f) 


Nadeshiko ni 
Ch6chd shiroshi— 
Tare no tama? 
[On the pink, flower there ts a white butterfly + whose Doh 
IL wonder ?} 


Ichi-nichi no 
Tsuma to miekeri— re 
Cho futatsu. 
[The one-day wife has at last appeared—a pair of butter- 
fries £] 
Kite wa mau 
Futari shidzuka no 
Kocho kana ! 
[Approaching they dance ; but when the two meet at last 
they are very quict, the butterfites J 


Chd wo ou 
Kokoro-mochitashi 
Itsumademo ! 
[Would that I might always have the heart (desire) of chas- 
ing butterfites 1) 
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FE 1. (6% —-2, 1. JARlL How happy those butterflies! If 
we should be reborn, (I wish we might be born) as butterflies 


in the field 7 4~UL, 
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3 TES (TBR, 3- DRL The pair of butterflies! The 
female one appears to be one-day wife. 7% 4~<UL, 4. (i 
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Besides these specimens of poetry about butter- 
flies, I have one queer example to offer of Japanese 
prose literature on the same topic. The original, of 
which I have attempted only a free translation, can 
be found in the curious old book Mushi-Isame (“* In- 
sect-Admonitions ’’); and it assumes the form of a 
discourse to a butterfly. But it is really a didactic 
allegory, —suggesting the moral significance of a 
social rise and fall :— 

‘‘Now, under the sun of spring, the winds are 
gentle, and flowers pinkly bloom, and grasses are 
soft, and the hearts of people are glad. Butterflies 
everywhere flutter joyously: so many persons now 
compose Chinese verses and Japanese verses about 
butterflies. 

“And this season, O Butterfly, is indeed the 
season of your bright prosperity : so comely you now 
are that in the whole world there is nothing more 
comely. For that reason all other insects admire 
| and envy you ;—there is not among them even one 
that does not envy you. Nor do insects alone regard 
you with envy: men also both envy and admire you. 
Sdshi of China, in a dream, assumed your shape ;— 
Sakoku of Japan, after dying, took your form, and 
therein made ghostly apparition. Nor is the envy 
that you inspire shared only by insects and mankind: - 


even things without soul change their form into 
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yours ;—witness the barley-grass, which turns into a 
butterfly. 

“And therefore you are lifted up with pride, and 
think to yourself. ‘In all this world thete is nothing 
superior tome!’ Ah! Ican very well guess what 
isin your heart: You are too much satisfied with 
your own person. That is why you let yourself be 
blown thus lightly about by every wind -—that is 
why you never remain still,—always, always think- 
ing: ‘In the whole world there is no one so for- 
tunate as I.’ 

‘But now try to think a little about your own 
personal history. It is worth recalling ; for there is 
a vulgar side to it. How a vulgar side? Well,fora 
considerable time after you were born, you had no 
such reason for rejoicing in your form, You were 
then a mere cabbage-insect, a hairy worm; and you 
were so poor that you could not afford even one robe 
to cover your nakedncss; and your appearance was 
altogether disgusting. Everybody in these days 
hated the sight of you. Indeed you had good reason 
to be ashamed of yourself; and so ashamed you 
were that you collected old twigs and rubbish to 
hide in, and you made a hiding-nest, and hung it to 
a branch,—and then everybody cried out at you, 
‘Raincoat ‘Insect! (Minomushi,.) And during that 


period of your life, your sins were grievous. Among 
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the tender green ‘eaves of beautiful cherry-trees you 
and your fellows assembled, and there made ugliness 
extraordinary ; and the expectant! eyes of the people, 
who came from far away to admire the beauty of 
those cherry-trees, were’ hurt by the sight of you. 
And of things even more hateful than this you were 
guilty. You knew that poor, poor men and women 
have been cultivating daikon in their fields,—toiling 
and toiling under the hot sun till their hearts were 
filled with bitterness by reason of having to care for 
that daikon; and you persuaded your companions to 
go with you, and to gather? upon the leaves of that 
daikon, and on the leaves of other vegetables planted 
by those poor people. Out of your greediness you 
ravaged those leaves, and gnawed* them into all 
shapes of ugliness,—caring nothing for the trouble of 
those poor folk.......... Yes, such a creature you were, 
and such were your doings. 

‘‘And now that* you have a comely form, you 
despise your old comrades, the insects; and, when- 
ever you happen to meet any of. them, you pretend 
not to know them. Now you want to have none 
but wealthy and exalted people for friends....,....Ah! 
you have forgotten the old times, have you? 


“Tt is true that many people have forgotten 
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3. gnaw (LB walt bite off little by little 7 Y, 
4. now that=since; seeing that. 


your past, and are charmed by the sight of your pre- 
sent. graceful shape and white wings, and write 
Chinese verses and Japanese verses about you. The 
high-born damsel, who could not bear even to look 
at you in your former shape, now gazes at you with 
delight, and wants you to perch upon her hairpin, 
and holds out her dainty fan in the hope that you will 
light upon it. But this reminds me that there is an 
ancient Chinese story about you, which is not pretty. 

‘‘ In the time of the Emperor Gens, the Imperial 
Palace contained hundreds and thousands of beautiful 
ladics,—so many, indeed, that it would have been 
difhcult for any man to decide which among them 
was the loveliest. So all of those beautiful persons 
were assembled together in one place; and you were 
set free to fly among them ; and it was decreed that 
the damsel upon whose hairpin you perched should 
be augustly summoned to the Imperial Chamber. In 
that time there could not be more than one Empress 
—which was a good law; but, because of you, the 
Emperor Genso did great mischief in the land. For 
your mind is light and frivolous; and although 
among so many beautiful women there must have 
been some persons of pure heart, you would look for 


nothing but beauty, and s> betook yourself! to the 
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person most beautiful in outward appearance. 
Therefore many of the female attendants ceased 
altogether to think about the right way of women, 
and began to study how to make themselves appear 
splendid in the eyes of men. And the end of it was 
that the Emneror Gens6 died a pitiful and painful 
death—all because of your light and trifling mind. 
Indeed, your real character can easily be seen from 
your conduct in other matters. - There are trees, for 
example,—such as the evergreen-oak and the pine,— 
whose leaves do not fade and fall, but remain always 
green ;—these are trees of firm heart, trees of solid 
character. But you say that they are stiff and form- 
al; and you hate the sight of them, and never pay 
them a visit, Only to the cherry-tree, and the kaido', 
and the peony, and the yellow rose you go: those 
you like because they have showy’ flowers, and you 
try only to please them. Such conduct, let us assure 
you, is very unbecoming.® Those trees certainly have 
handsome flowers; but hunger-satisfying fruits they 
have not; and they are grateful to those only who 
are fond of luxury and show. And that is just the 
reason why they are pleased by your fluttering wings 
and delicate shape ;—that is why they are kind to 


you. 
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*‘ Now, in this spring season, while you sportive- 
ly dance through the gardens of the wealthy, or 
hover among the beautiful alleys of cherry-trees in 
blossom, you say to yourself: ‘ Nobody in the world 
has such pleasure as I, or such excellent friends. And, 
in spite of all that people may say, I most love the 
peony,—and the golden yellow rose is my own darl- 
ing, and I will obey her every least behest ;! tor that 
is my pride and my delight.’.........50 you say. But - 
the opulent and elegant season of flowers is very 
short: soon they will fade and fall. Then, in the 
time of summer heat, there will be green leaves only ; 
and presently the winds of autumn will blow, when 
even the leaves themselves will shower down like 
rain, parari-parari. And your fate will then be as 
the fate of the unlucky in the proverb, Tanomi ki no 
shita ni ame fura [Even through the tree on which | 
relied for shelter the rain leaks down]. For you will 
seek out your old friend, the root-cutting insect, the 
grub, and beg him to let you return into your old- 
time hole ;—but now having wings, you will not be 
able to enter the hole because of them, and you 
will not be able to shelter your body anywhere 
between heaven and earth, and all the moor-grass 
will then have withered, and you will not have even 
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one drop of dew with which to moisten your tongue, 
—and there will be nothing left for you to do but to 
lie down and die. All because of! your light and 


frivolous? heart—but, ah! how lamentable an end! ” 
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Most of the Japanese stories about butterflies 
appear, as I have said, to be of Chinese origin. But 
I have one which is probably indigenous ;? and it 
seems to me worth telling for the benefit of persons 
who believe that there is no “ romantic‘ love ” in the 


Far East. 


Behind the cemetery of the temple of Sdzanji,® in 
the suburbs® of the capital, there long stood a solitary 
cottage, occupied by an old man named Takahama. 
He was liked in the neighborhood, by reason of his 
amiable’ ways; but almost every body supposed him 
to be a little mad. Unless a man take the Buddhist 
vows, he is expected to marry, and to bring up a 
family. But Takahama did not belong to the relig- 
ious life; and he could not be persuaded to marry. 


Neither had he even been known to enter into’ a love- 
_ te 
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Characterized by unbecoming levity. 

indigenous = native ; not exotic. 

romantic = extravagantly enthusiastic 
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relation with any woman. For more than fifty years 
he had lived entirely alone. 

One summer he fell sick, and knew that he had 
not long to live. He then sent for his sister-in-law, a 
widow, and for her only son,—a lad of about twen- 
ty years old, to whom he was much attached. Both 
promptly came, and did whatever they could to 
soothe the old man’s last hours, 7 

One sultry afternoon, while the widow and her 
son were watching at his bedside, Takahama fell 
asleep. At the same moment a very large white 
butterfly entered the room, and perched upon the sick 
man’s pillow. The nephew drove it away with a 
fan; but it returned immediately to the pillow, and 
<7 again driven away, only to come back! a third 
time. Then the nephew chased it into the garden, 
and across the garden, through an open gate, into the 
cemetery of the neighboring temple. But it continued 
to flutter before him as if unwilling to be driven further, 
and acted so queerly that he began to wonder wheth- 
er it was really a butterfly, ora ma. He again 
chased it, and followed it far into the cemetery, until 
he saw it fly against a tomb,—a woman’s tomb. 
There it unaccountably disappeared ; and he searched 


for itin vain. He then examined the monument. It 
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bore the personal name ‘“ Akiko,” together with an 
unfamilar family name, and an inscription stating 
that Akiko had died at the age of eighteen. Ap- 
parently the tomb had been erected about fifty years 
previously : moss had begun to gather upon it. But 
it had been well cared for: there were fresh flowers 
before it; and the water-tank had recently been 
filled. 

On returning to the sick room, the young man 
was shocked by the announcement that his uncle had 
ceased to breathe. Death had come to the sleeper 
painlessly ; and the dead face smiled. 


The young man told his mother of what he had 


seen in the cemetery. . 
‘“Ah!” exclaimed the widow, “then it must 
have been Akiko! ”’......... 


‘“But who was Akiko, mother?” the nephew 
asked. 

The widow answered :— 

“When your good uncle was young he was 
betrothed to a charming girl called Akiko, the 
daughter of a neighbor. Akiko died of consumption, 
only a little before the day appointed for the wed- 
ding; and her promised husband sorrowed greatly. 
After Akiko had been buried, he made a vow never to 
marry ; and he built this little house beside the ceme- 


tery, so that he might be always near her grave. All 
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this happened more than fifty years ago. And every 
day of those fifty years—winter and summer alike— 
your uncle went to the cemetery, and prayed at the 
grave, and swept the tomb, and set offerings before 
it. But he did not like to have any mention made of 
the matter; and he never spoke of it......... So, at 
last, Akiko came for him: the white butterfly was 
her soul.” 
IV 

I had almost forgotten to mention an ancient 
Japanese dance, called the Butterfly Dance (Kocho- 
Mai), which used to be performed in the Imperial 
Palace, by dancers costur-ed as butterflies. Whether 
it is danced occasionally nowadays I do not know. 
It is said to be very dificult to learn. Six dancers are 
required for the proper performance of it; and they 
must move in particular figures,—obeying traditional 
rules for every step, pose,! or gesture,*—and circling 
about each other very slowly to the sound® of hand- 
drums and great drums, small flutes and great flutes, 


and pandean pipes‘ of a form unknown to Western 
Pan. 
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pose = attitude or position. 
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MOSQUITOES 


ITH a view to! self-protection I have 
been reading Dr. Howard’s book, 
‘¢ Mosquitoes.” I am persecuted 
by mosquitoes. There are several 


species? in my neighborhood; but 





ynly one of them is a_ serious 


a tiny needly thing, all silver-speckled and 


torment, 





silver-streaked. The puncture of it is sharp as an 
electric burn ; and the mere hum of it has a lancinat- 
ing quality of tone which foretells the quality of the 
pain about to come,—much in the same way thata 
particular smell suggests a particular taste. I find 
that this mosquito much resembles the creature which 
Dr. Howard calls Stegomyia fasciata,’® or Culex fas- 
ciatus :‘ and that its habits are the same as those of 
the Stegomyia. For example, it is diurnal rather 
than nocturnal, and becomes most troublesome dur- 
ing the afternoon. And J have discovered that it 
comes from the Buddhist cemetery,—a very old ceme- 


tery,—in the rear of my garden. 
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Dr. Howard’s! book declares that, in order to 
rid a neighborhood of musquitoes, it is only necessary 
to pour a little petroleum, or kerosene oil,? into the 
Stugnant water where they breed. Once a week the 
oil should be used, ‘Sat the rate of one ounce for 
every fifteen square feet of water-surface, and a pro- 
portionate quantity for any less surface.”’.,....... But 
please to consider the conditions in my neighbor- 
hood ! 

I have said that my tormentors come from the 
Buddhist cemetery. Before nearly every tomb in that 
old cemetery there is a water-receptacle, or cistern, 
called mizutame. In the majority of cases this mizu- 
tame is simply an oblong cavity chiseled in the broad 
pedestal supporting the monument; but before tombs 
of a costly kind, having no pedestal-tank, a larger 
separate tank is placed, cut out of a single block of 
stone, and decorated with a family crest, or with 
symolic® carvings. In front of a tomb of the humbl- 
est class, having no mizutame, water is placed in 
cups or other vessels,—for the dead must have water. 
Flowers also must be offered to them ;* and hefore 
every tomb you will find a pair of bamboo cups, or 


other flower-vessels; and these, of course, contain 
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water. There is a well in the cemetery to supply 
water for the graves. Whenever the tombs are visit- . 
ed by relatives and friends of the dead, fresh water is 
poured into the tanks and cups. But asan old ceme- 
tery of this kind contains thousands of mizutame, and 
tens of thousands of flower-vessels, the water in al] 
of these cannot be renewed evcry day. It becomes 
stagnant and populous, The deeper tanks seldom get 
dry ;—the rainfall at Tokyo being heavy enough to 
keep them partly filled during nine months out of the 
twelve. 

Well, it is in these tanks and flower-vessels that 
mine enemies are born; they rise by millions from the 
water of the dead ;—and, according to Buddhist doc- 
trine, some of them may be reincarnations of those 
very dead, condemned by-the error of former lives to 
the condition of Jiki-ketsu-gaki, or blood-drinking 
pretas.......Anyhow the malevolence of the Culex 
fasciatus would justify the suspicion that some wick- 
ed human soul had been compressed into that wail- 


ing speck of a body......... 


Now, to return to the subject of kerosene-oil, you 
can exterminate the mosquitoes of any locality by 
covering with a film of kerosene all stagnant water 
surfaces therein. The larvae die on rising to breathe ; 


and the adult females perish when they approach the 
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water to launch their rafts of eggs. And I read, in 
Dr. Holland’s! book, that the actual cost of freeing 
from mosquitoes one American town of fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, does not exceed three hundred dol- 


lars lieceseics 


I wonder what would be said if the city-govern- 
ment of T6ky6—which is aggressively scientific and 
progressive—were suddenly to command that all 
water-surfaces in the Buddhist cemeteries should be 
covered, at regular intervals, with a film of kerosene 
oil! How could the religion which prohibits the 
taking of any life—even of invisible life—yield to 
such a mandate? Would filial picty even dream of 
consenting to obey such an order? And then to 
think of the cost, in labor and time, of putting kero- 
sene oil, every seven days, into the millions of mizu- 
tame, and the tens of millions of bamboo flower-cups, 
in the Tokyo grave-yards!.........lmpossible! To 
free the city from mosquitoes it would be necessary 
to demolish the ancient grave-yards;—and that would 
signify the ruin of the Buddhist temples attached to 
them ;—and that would mean the disparition? of so 
many charming gardens, with their lotus-ponds and 


Sanscrit-lettered monuments and humpy bridges and 
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holy groves and weirdly-smiling Buddhas! So the 
extermination of the Culex fasciatus would involve 
the destruction of the poetry of the ancestral cult,— 


surely too great a price to pay |......... 


Besides, I should like, when my time comes, to be 
laid away in some Buddhist grave-yard of the an- 
cient kind,—so that my ghostly company should be 
ancient, caring nothing for the fashions and the 
changes and the disintegrations of Meiji. That old 
cemetery! behind my garden would be a suitable 
place. Everything there is beautiful with a beauty 
of exceeding and startling queerness; each tree and 
stone has been shaped by some old, old ideal which 
no longer exists in any living brain ; even the shadows 
are not of this time and sun, but of a world ftor- 
gotten, that never knew steam or electricity or 
magnetism or—kerosene oil! Also in the boom of 
the big bell there is a quaintness of tone which 
wakens feelings, so strangely far-away from all the 
nineteenth-century part of me, that the faint blind 
stirrings of them? make me afraid,—deliciously afraid. 
Never do I hear that billowing peal but* I become 
aware of a striving and a fluttering in the abyssal 


part of my ghost,—a sensation as of memories strug- 
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gling to reach the light beyond the ohscurations of a 
million million deaths and births. I hope to remain 
within hearing of that bell..........And, considering 
the possibility of being doomed to the state of a Jiki- 
ketsu-gaki, I want to have my chance of being reborn 
in some bamboo flower-cup, or mizutame, whence I 
might issue softly, singing my thin and pungent song, 


to bite some people that I know. 
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ANTS 


I 


iP ieee morning sky, after the night’s 


tempest, is a pure and dazzling 





blue. The air—the delicious air! 
—is full of sweet resinous odors, 
shed from the countless pine-boughs 
broken and strewn by the gale. 
In the neighboring bamboo-grove I hear the flute-call 
of the bird that praises the Sutra of the Lotus; and 
the land is very still by reason of the south wind. 
Now the summer, long delayed, is truly with us: 
butterflies of queer Japanese colors are flickering 
about ; semi are wheezing; wasps are humming; 
gnats are dancing in the sun; and the ants are busy 
repairing their damaged habitations... ......I bethink 


me of a Japanese poem :— 


Yukue naki 
Ari no sumai ya! 
Satsuki ame.! 


[Now the poor creature has nowhere to go /...1.....Alas for 
the dwellings of the ants in this rain of the fifti month 1 
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' But those big black ants in my garden do not 
seem to need any sympathy. They have weathered 
the storm in some unimaginable way, while great 
trees were being uprooted, and houses blown to 
fragments, and roads washed out of existence. Yet, 
before the typhoon, they took no other visible precau- 
tion than to block up the gates of their subterranean 
town. And the spectacle of their triumphant’ toil to- 
day impels me to attempt an essay on Ants. 

I should have liked to preface my disquisitions 
with something from the old Japanese literature,— 
something emotional or metaphysical. But all that 
my Japanese friends were able to find for me on the 
subject,—excepting some verses of little worth,—was 
Chinese. This Chinese material consisted chiefly of 
strange stories; and one of them seems to me worth 
quoting,—faute de mieux. 


* 


In the province of Taisha, in China, there was a 
pious man who, every day, during many years, fer- 
vently worshipped a certain goddess. One morning, 
while he was engaged in his devotions, a beautiful 
woman, wearing a yellow robe, came into his cham- 
ber and stood before him. He, greatly surprised, 
asked her what she wanted, and why she had entercd 
unannounced. She answered: “Iam not a woman: 


J am the goddess whom you have so long and so 
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faithfully worshipped; and I have now come to 
prove to you that your devotion has not been in vain. 
ase Are you acquainted with the language of 
Ants?” The worshipper replied: ‘‘I am only a 
low-born and ignorant person,—not a scholar; and 
even of the language of superior men I know noth- 
ing.” At these words the goddess smiled, and drew 
from her bosom a little box, shaped like an incense 
box. She opened the box, dipped a finger into it, and © 
took therefrom some kind of ointment with which 
she anointed the ears of the man. ‘‘ Now,” she said 
to him, “try to find some Ants, and when you find 
any, stoop down, and listen carefully to their talk. 
You will be able to understand it; and you will hear 
of something to your advantage..........Only remem- 


ber that you must not frighten or vex the Ants.” 


Then the goddess vanished away. 

The man immediately went out to look for some 
Ants. He had scarcely ¢rossed the threshold of his 
door when he perceived two Ants upon a stone sup- 
porting one of the house-pillars. He stooped over 
them, and listened ; and he was astonished i find 
that he could hear them talking, and could under- 
stand what they said. ‘‘ Let us try to find a warmer 
place,” proposed one of the Ants. ‘“‘ Why a warmer 
place ?’’ asked the other ;—“ what is the matter 


with this place?” ‘It is too damp and cold below,” 
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said the first Ant; “there is a big treasure buried 
here; and the sunshine cannot warm the ground 
about it.” Then the two Ants went away together, 
and the listener ran for a spade. ° 

By digging in the neighborhood of the pillar, he 
soon found a number of large jars full of gold coin. 
The discovery of this treasure made him a very rich 
man, ; 

Afterwards he often tried to listen to the conver- 
sation of Ants. But he was never again able to hear 
them speak. The ointment of the goddess had open- 
ed his ears to their mysterious language for only a 
singl> day. 

* 

Now I, like the Chinese devotee, must confess 
myself a very ignorant person, and naturally unable | 
to hear the conversation of Ants. But the Fairy of ' 
Science sometimes touches my ears and eyes with her 
wand ; and then, for a little time, I am able to hear 
things inaudible, and to perceive thidgs imperceptible. 


IT 


For the same reason that it is considered wicked, 
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in sundry circles, to speak of a non-Christian people 
having produced a civilization ethically superior to 
_ our own, certain persons will not be pleased by what 
Iam going to say about ants. But there are men, 
incomparably wiser than I can ever hope to be, who 
think about insects and civilizations independently of 
the blessings of Christianity; and I find encourage- 
ment in the new Cambridge Natural History, which 
contains the following remarks by Professor David 


Sharp,! concerning ants :—. 


‘*‘ Observation has revealed the most remarkab’e 
phenomena in the lives of these insects. Indeed we 
can scarcely avoid the conclusion that they have 
acquired, in many respects, the art of living together 
in societies more perfectly than our own species has ; 
and that they have anticipated us in the acquisition 
of some of the industries and arts that greatly facili- 


tate social lite.’”’ 


I suppose that few well-informed’ persons will 
dispute this plain statement by a trained specialist. 
The contemporary man of science is not apt to be- 


come sentimental about ants or bees; but he will not 
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hesitate to acknowledge that, in regard to socia: 
evolution, these insects appear to have advanceo 
“beyond man.” Mr. Herbert Spencer,! whom nobody 
will charge with romantic tendencies, goes consider- 
ably further than Professor Sharp; showing us that 
ants are, in a very real sense, ethically as well as - 
economically in advance of? humanity,—their lives 
being entirely devoted to altruistic ends. Indeed, 
Professor Sharp somewhat needlessly qualifies his 


praise of the ant with this cautious observation :— 


‘The competence of the ant is not like that of 
man, It is devoted to the welfare of the species 
rather than to that of the individual, which is, as it 
were, sacrificed or specialized for the benefit of the 
community.” 

—The obvious implication,—that any social 
state, in which the improvement of the individual is 
sacrificed to the common welfare, leaves much to be 
desired,—is probably correct, from the actual human 
standpoint. For man is yet imperfectly evolved ; and 
human society has much to gain from his further in- 


dividuation. But in regard to social insects the im- 
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plied criticism is open to question. ‘‘ The improve- 
ment of the individual,” says Herbert Spencer, 
“consists in the better fitting of him for social 
coéperation; and this, being conductive to social 
prosperity, is conductive to the maintenance of the 
race.”’ In other words, the value of the individual 
can be only in relation to the society ; and this grant- 
ed, whether the sacrifice of the individual for the 
sake of that society be good or evil must depend 
upon what the society might gain or lose through a 
further individuation of its members..........But, as 
we shall presently see, the conditions of ant-society 
that most deserve our attention are the ethical con- 
ditions ; and these are beyond human criticism, since 
_ they realize that ideal of moral evolution described 
by Mr. Spencer as “a state in which egoism and 
altruism are so conciliated that the one merges into 
the other.” That is to say, a state in which the only 
possible pleasure is the pleasure of unselfish action. 
Or, again to quote Mr. Spencer, the activities of the 


“activities which postpone individ- 


insect-society are 
ual well-being so completely to the well-being of the 
community that individual life appears to be attend- 
ed to only just so far as is necessary to make possi- 
ble due attention to social life,,..... ...the individual 
taking only just such food and just such rest as are 


needful to maintain its vigour,” 
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T hope my reader is aware that ants practise 
horticulture and agriculture; that they are skilful in 
the cultivation of mushrooms; that they have domes- 
ticated (according to present knowledge) five hun- 
dred and eighty-four different kinds of animals; that 
they make tunnels through solid rock; that they 
know how to provide against atmospheric changes 
which might endanger the health of their children ; 
and that, for insects, their longevity is exceptional— 
members of the more highly evolved species living for 
a considerable number of years. 

But it is not especially of these matters that I 
wish to speak. What I want to talk about is the 
awful propriety, the terrible morality, of the ant. 
Our most appalling ideals of conduct fall short! of 
the ethics of the ant,—as progress is reckoned in 
time,—by nothing less than millions of years!......... 
When I say ‘the ant,” I mean the highest type of 
ant,—not, of course, the entire ant-family. About two 
thousand species of ants are already known; and 
these exhibit, in their social organizations, widely 
varying degrees of evolution. Certain social phenom- 


ena of the greatest biologicn! importance, and of 
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no less importance in their strange relation to the 
subject of ethics, can be studied to advantage! only 
in the existence of the most highly evolved societies 


of ants. 


After all that has been written of late years 
about the probable value of relative experience in the 
long life of the ant, I suppose that few persons would 
venture to deny individual character to the ant. The 
intelligence of the little creature in meeting and over- 
coining difficulties of a totally new kind, and in 
adapting itself? to conditions entirely foreign to® its 
experience, proves a considerable power of independ- 
ent thinking. But this at least is certain: that the 
ant has no individuality capable of being exercised in 
a purely selfish direction;—I am using the word 
‘‘selfish ” in its ordinary acceptation.* A greedy ant, 
a sensual ant, an ant capable of any one of the seven 
deadly sins,> or even of a small venial® sin, iS un. 
imaginable. Equally unimaginable, of course, a 
romantic ant, an ideological ant,’ a poetical ant, or 


an ant inclined to metaphysical speculations, No 
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human mind could attain to the absolute matter-of- 
fact! quality of the ant-mind ;—no human being, as 
now constituted, could cultivate a mental habit so 
impeccably practical as that of the ant. But this 
superlatively practical mind is incapable of moral 
error. It would be difficult, perhaps, to prove that 
the ant has no religious ideas. But it is certain that 
such ideas could not be of any use to it. The being 
incapable of mnoral weakness is beyond the need of 


‘“‘ spiritual guidance.” 


Qaly in a vague way can we conceive the char- 
acter of ant-society, and the nature of ant-morality ; 
and to do even this we must try to imagine some yet 
impossible state of human society and human morals. 
Let us, then, imagine a world full of people incessant- 


all of whom seem to be 





ly and furiously working, 
women. No one of these women could be persuaded 
or deluded into taking a single atom of food more 
than is needful to maintain her strength; and no one 
of them ever sleeps a second longer than is necessary 
to keep her nervous system in good-working-order. 
And all of them are so peculiarly consti tuted that the 
least unnecessary indulgence would result in some 


derangement of function. 
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The work daily performed by these female labor- 
ers comprises road-making, bridge-building, timber- 
cutting, architectural’ construction of numberless 
kinds, horticulture and agriculture, the feeding and 
sheltering of a hundred varieties of domestic animals, 
the manufacture of sundry chemical products, the 
storage and conservation of countless food-stuffs, 
and the care of the children of the race. All this 
labor is done for the commonwealth—no citizen of 
which is capable even of thinking about “ property,”’ 
except as a ae publica ;\—and the sole object of the 
commonwealth is the nurture and training of its 
young,—nearly all of whom are girls. The period of 
infancy is long; the children remain for a great 
while, not only helpless, but shapeless, and withal so 
delicate that they must be very carefully guarded 
against the least change of temperature. Fortunate- 
ly their nurses understand the laws of health: each 
thoroughly knows all that she ought to know in 
regard to ventilation, disinfection, drainage, moisture, 
and the danger of germs,—germs being as visible, 
perhaps, to her myopic? sight as they become to our 
own eyes under the microscope. Indeed, all matters 
of hygiene are so well comprehended that no nurse 
ever makes a mistake about the sanitary conditions 


of her neighborhood. 
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In spite of this perpetual labor no worker remains 
unkempt: each is scrupulously neat, making her tvuilet 
many times a day. But as every worker is born with 
the most beautiful of combs and brushes attached 
to her wrists, no time is wasted in the toilet-room. 
Besides keeping themselves strictly clean, the workers 
must also keep their houses and gardens in faultless 
order, for the sake of the children. Nothing less than 
an earthquake, an eruption, an inundatioti, or a des- 
perate war, is allowed to interrupt the daily routine 


of dusting, sweeping, scrubbing, and disinfecting. 


IV 

Now for stranger facts :— 

This world of incessant toil is a more than 
Vestal! world. It is true that males can sometimes 
be perceived in it; but they appear only at particular 
seasons, and they have nothing whatever to do with 
the workers or with the work. None of them would 
presume to address a worker,—except, perhaps, 
under extraordinary circumstances of common peril. 
And no worker would think of talking to a male ;— 
for males, in this queer world, are inferior beings, 


equally incapable of fighting or working, and tolerat- 
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ed only as necessary evils. One special class of 
females,—the Mothers-Elect of the race,—do condes- 
cend to consort with males, during a very brief 
period, at particular seasons. But the Mothers-Elect 
do not work; and they must accept husbands. A 
worker could not even dream of keeping company 
with a male,—not merely because such association 
would signify the most frivolous waste of time, not 
yet because the worker necessarily regards all males 
with unspeakable contempt ; but because the worker 
is incabable of wedlock. Some workers, indeed, are 
capable of parthenogenesis, and give birth to children 
who never had fathers. Asa general rule, however 
the worker is truly feminine by her moral instincts 
only: she has all the tenderness, the patience, and 
the foresight that we call “ maternal ” s but her sex 


has disappeared, like the sex of the Dragon-Maiden? 
in the Buddhist legend. 


For defense against creatures of prey, or enemies 
of the state, the workers are provided with weap- 
ons; and they are furthermore protected by a large 
military force. The warriors are so much bigger 
than the workers (in some communities, at least) 
that it is difficult, at first sight, to believe them of 


the same race. Soldiers one hundred times larger 
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than the workers whom they guard are not uncom- 
mon. But all these soldiers are Amazons,!'—or, more 
correctly speaking, ‘semi-females, They can work 
sturdily ; but being built for fighting and for heavy 
pulling chiefly, their usefulness is restricted to those 
directions in which force, rather than skill, is requir- 


ed. 


{Why females, rather than males, should have 
been evolutionally specialized into soldiery and labor- 
ers may not be nearly so simple a question as it 
appears, Iam very sure of not being able to answer 
it. But natural economy may have decided the mat- 
ter. In many forms of life, the female greatly exceeds 
the male in bulk and in energy ;—perhaps, in this 
case, the larger reserve of life-force possessed original 
ly by the complete female could be more rapidly and 
effectively utilized for the development of a special 
fighting-caste. All energies which, in the fertile female, 
would be expended in the giving of life seem here to 
have been diverted to the evolution of aggressive 


power, or working-capacity. ] 


Of the true females,—the Mothers-Elect,—there 


are very few indeed; and these are treated like 
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queens. So constantly and so reverentially are they 
waited upon that they can seldom have any wishes 
to express. They are relieved from every care of 
existence,—except the duty of bearing offspring. 
Night and day they are cared for in every possible 
manner. They alone are superabundantly and richly | 
fed :—for the sake of the offspring they must eat and 
drink and repose right royally; and their physio_ 
logical specialization allows of such indulgence ad 
libitam,| They seldom go out, and never unless 
attended by a powerful escort; as they cannot be 
permitted to incur unnecessary fatigue or danger. 
Probably they have no great desire to go out. 
Around them revolves the whole activity of the race: 
all its intelligence and toil and thrift are directed 
soledy toward the well-being of these Mothers and 
of their children. | 

But last and least of the race rank the husbands 
of these Mothers,—the necessary Evils,—the males, 
They appear only at a particular season, as I have 
already observed; and their lives are very short. 
Some cannot even boast of noble descent, though 
destined to royal wedlock; for they are not royal 
offspring, but virgin-born,— parthenogenetic children, 


—and, for that reason especially, inferior beings, the 
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chance results of some mysterious atavism.! But of 
any sort of males the commonwealth tolerates but 
few,—barely enough to serve as husbands for the 
Mothers-Elect, and these few perish almost as soon 
as their duty has been done. The meaning of 
_Nature’s law, in this extraordinary world, is identical 
with Ruskin’s? teaching that life without eftort is 
crime ; and since the males are useless as workers or 
fighters, their existence is of only momentary impor- 
tance. They are not, indeed, sacriticed,—like the 
Aztec® victim chosen for the festival of Tezcatlipoca, 
and allowed a honeymoon of t*venty days before his 
heart was torn out. But they are scarcely less unfor- 
tunate in their high fortune. Imagine youths brought 
up in the knowledge that they are destined to become 
royal bridegrooms for a single night,—that after 
their bridal they will have no moral right to live,— 
that marriage, for each and all of them, will signify 
certain death,—and that they cannot even hope to 
be lamented by their young widows, who will survive 


them for a time of many generations...,..... | 
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But all the foregoing is no more than a proem 
to the real “‘ Romance of the Insect-World.” 

—By far the most startling discovery in rela- 
tion to this astonishing civilization is that of the 
suppression of sex. In certain advanced forms of 
ant-life sex totally disappears in the majority of in- 
dividuals ;—in nearly all the higher ant-societies sex- 
life appears to exist only to the extent absolutely 
needed for the continuance of the species. But the 
biological fact in itself is much less startling than the 
ethical suggestion which it offers ;—for this practical 
suppression, or regulation, of sex-faculty appears to 
be voluntary! Voluntary, at least, so far as the 
species is concerned.! It is now believed that these 
wonderful creatures have learned how to develop, or 
to arrest the development, of sex in their young,— by 
some particular mode of nutrition. They have suc- 
ceeded in placing under perfect control what is com- 
monly supposed to be the most powerful and un- 
manageable of instincts. And this rigid restraint ot 
sex-life to within the limits necessary to provide 
against extinction is but one (though the most amaz- 


ing) of many vital economies effected by the race. 
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Every capacity for egoistic pleasure—in the common 
meaning of the word ‘“ egoistic’’—has been equally 
repressed through physiological modification. No 
indulgence of any natural appetite is possible except 
to that degree in which such indulgence can directly 
or indirectly benefit the species ;—even the indispen- 
sable requirements of food and sleep being satisfied 
only to the exact extent necessary for the mainte- 
nance of healthy activity. The individual can exist, 
act, think, only for the communal good; and the 
commune triumphantly refuses, in so far as cosmic 
law permits, to let itself be ruled cither by Love or 
Hunger. 


Most of us have been brought up in the belief 
that without some kind of religious creed-—some 
hope of future reward or fear of future punishment 
—no civilization could exist. We have been taught 
to think that in the absence of laws based upon 
moral ideas, and in the abseace of an effective police 
to enforce such laws, nearly everybody would seek 
only his or her personal advantage, to the disadvan- 
tage of everybody else. The strong would then 
destroy ve weak; pity and sympathy would disap- 
pear ; and the whole social fabric would fall to pieces 
Sgeaes These teachings confess the existing imperfection 


of human nature; and they contain obvious truth. 
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Rut those who first proclaimed that truth, thousands 
and thousands of years ago, never imagined a form 
of social existence in which selfishness would be 
naturally impossible. It remained for irreligious 
Nature to furnish us with proof positive that there 
can exist a society in which the pleasure of active 
beneficence makes needless the idea of duty,—a 
society in which instinctive morality can dispense 
with ethical codes of every sort,—a society of which 
every member is born so absolutely unselfish, and so 
energetically good, that moral training could signify, 
even for its youngest, neither more nor less than 


’ waste of precious time. 


To the Evolutionist such facts necessarily sug- 
gest that the value of our moral idealism is but 
temporary; and that something better than virtuc, 
better than kindness, better than self-denial,—in the 
present human meaning of those terms,—might, 
under certain conditions, eventually replace them. 
He finds himself obliged to face the question whether 
a world without moral notions might not be morally 
better than a world in which conduct is regulated by 
such notions. He must even ask himself whether the 
existence of religious commandments, moral laws, 


and ethical standards among ourselves does not 
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prove us still in a very primitive stage of social 
evolution, And these questions naturally leads up to 
another: Will humanity ever be able, on this planet, 
to reach an ethical condition beyond all its ideals, —a 
condition in which everything that we now call evil 
will have been atrophied out of existence, and every- 
thing that we call virtue have been transmuted into 
instinct ;—a state of altruism in which ethical con- 
cepts and codes will have become as useless as they 
would be, even now, in the societies of the higher 


ants. 


The giants of modern thought have given some 
attention to this question; and the greatest among 
them has answered it—partly in the afhrmative. 
Herbert Spencer has expressed his belief that humanity 
will arrive at some state of civilization ethically 


comparable with that of the ant :— 


“If we have, in lower orders of creatures, cases 
in which the nature is constitutionally so modified 
that altruistic activities have become one with 
egoistic activities, there is an irresistible implication 
that a parallel identification will, under parallel con- 
ditions, take place among human beings. Social 
insects furnish us with instances completely to the 


point,—and instances showing us, indeed, to what a 
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marvelous degree the life of the individual may be 
absorbed in subserving the lives of other individuals 

....-. Neither the ant nor the bee can be supposed to 
have a sense of duty, in the acceptation we give to 
that word; nor can it be supposed that it is continu- 
ally undergoing self-sacrifice, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of that word......... [The facts] show us that it 
is within the possibilities of organization to produce 
a nature which shall be just as energetic and even 
more energetic in the pursuit of altruistic ends, as is 
in other cases shown in the pursuit of egoistic ends ; 
—and they show that, in such cases, these altruistic 
ends are pursued in pursuing ends which, on their 
other face, are egoistic. For the satisfaction of the 
needs of the organization, these actions, eanductive 


to the welfare of others, must be carricd on...... es 


' So far from its being truc that there must go 
on, throughout all the future, a condition in which 
self-regard is to be continually subjected by the 
regard for others, it will, contrari-wise, be the case! 
that a regard for others will eventually become so 
large a Source of pleasure as to overgrow the pleasure 
which is derivable from direct egoistic gratification. 
weeooreesteventually, then, there will come also a state 
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in which egoism and altruism are so conciliated that 


the one merges in the other.” 


VI 


Of course the foregoing prediction does not 
imply that human nature will ever undergo such 
physiological change as would be represented by 
structural specializations comparable to those by 
which the various castes of insect societies are differ- 
entiated. We are not bidden to imagine a future 
state of humanity in which the active majority would 
consist of semi-female workers and Amazons toiling 
for an inactive minority of selected Mothers. Even 
in his chapter, ‘‘ Human Population in the Future,” 
Mr. Spencer has attempted no detailed statement of 
the physical modifications inevitable to the produc- 
tion of higher moral types,—though his general 
statement in répard to a perfected nervous system, 
and a great diminution of human fertility, suggests 
that such moral evolution would signify a very con- 
siderable amount of physical change. If it be legiti- 
mate to believe in a future humanity to which the 
pleasure of mutual beneficence will represent the 
whole joy of life, would it not also be legitimate to 
imagine other transformations, physical and moral, 
which the facts of insect-biology have proved to be 


within the range of evolutional possibility ?...,.....I 
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do not know. I most worshipfully reverence Herbert 
Spencer as the greatest philosopher that has yet 
appeared in this world; and I should be very sorry 
to write down anything contrary to his teaching, in 
such wise that the reader could imagine it to have 
been inspired by the Synthetic Philosophy, For the 
ensuing reflections, I alone am responsible; and if I 


err, let the sin be upon my own head. 


I suppose that the moral transformations pre- 
dicted by Mr. Spencer, could be effected only with the 
aid of physiological change, and at a terrible cost. 
Those ethical conditions manifested by insect-societies 
can have been reached only through effort desperate- 
ly sustained for millions of years against the most 
atrocious necessities. Necessities equally merciless 
may have to be met and mastered eventually by the 
human race. Mr. Spencer has shown that the time 
of the greatest possible human suffering is yet to 
come, and that it will be concomitant with the 
period of the greatest possible pressure of popula- 
tion. Among other results of that long stress, I 
understand that there will be a vast increase of 
human intelligence and sympathy; and that this 
increase of intelligence will be effected at the cost of 
human fertility. But this decline in reproductive. 


power will not, we are told, be sufficient to assure © 
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the very highest social conditions: it will only 
relieve that pressure of population which has been 
the main cause of human suffering. The state of 
perfect social equilibrium will be approached, but 


never quite reached, by mankind— 


Unless there be discovered some means of soly- 
ing economic problems, just as social insects have 


solved them, by the suppression of sex-life. 


, Supposing that such a discovery were made, and 
that the hnman race should decide to arrest the deve- 
lopment of sex in the majority of its young,—so as 
to effect a transference of those forces, now demanded 
by sex-life to the development of higher activities,— 
might not the result be an eventual state of polymor- 
phism, like that of ants? And, in such event, might 
not the Coming Race be indeed represented in its’ 
higher types,— through feminine rather than mascu- 
line evolution,—by a majority of beings of neither 


sex ? 


Considering how many persons, even now; 
through merely unselfish (not to speak of religious) 


motives, sentence themselves to celibacy, it should 
EE 1. polymorphism. different types of structure 7g, hetero- 
geneousness 7f +) 5 
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not appear improbable that a more highly evolved 
humanity would cheerfully sacrifice a large propor- 
tion of its sex-life for the common weal, particularly 
in view of certain advantages to be gained. Not the 
least of such advantages—always supposing that 
mankind were able to control sex-life after the natur- 
al manner of the ants—would be a _ prodigious 
increase of longevity. The higher types of a 
uumanit) superior to sex might be able to realize the 
dream of life for a thousand years. 

| Already we find our lives too short for the work 
we have to do; and with the constantly accelerating 
progress of discovery, and the never-ceasing expan- 
sion of knowledge, we shall certainly find more and 
more reason to regret, as time goes on, the brevity 
of existence. That Science will ever discover the 
Elixir of the Alchemists’ hope is extremely unlikely. 
The Cosmic Powers will not allow us to cheat them. 
‘or cvery advantage which they yield us the full 
price must be paid: nothing for nothing is the ever- 
lasting law. Perhaps the price of long life will 
prove to be the price that the ants have paid for it. 
Perhaps, upon some elder planet, that price has 


already been paid, and the power to produce off- 
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spring restricted to a caste morphologically different- 
iated, in unimaginable ways, from the rest of the 


SPECIES sw ervases 


Viz 


But while the facts of insect-biology suggest so 
much in regard to the future course of human evolu- 
tion, do they not also suggest something of largest 
significance concerning the relation of ethics to 
cosmic law? Apparently, the highest evolution will 
not be permitted to creatures capable of what human 
moral experience has in all eras condemned. Appar- 
ently, the highest possible strength is the strength of 
unselfishness; and power supreme never will be 
accorded to cruelty or to lust. There may be no 
gods; but the forces that shape and dissolve all 
forms of being would seem to be much more exacting 
than gods. To prove a “dramatic tendency ” in the 
ways of the stars is not possible; but the cosmic 
process seems nevertheless to afhrm the worth of 
every human system of ethics fundamentally opposed 


to human egoism, 
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STORY OF A FLY 


BOUT two hundred years ago, there 
lived in Kyoto a merchant named 
Kazariya Kyitbei. His shop was 


in the street called TeramachidGri, 





a little south of the Shimabara 
thoroughfare, He had a maid- 


servant named Tama,—a native of the province of 
Wakasa. 


Tama was kindly treated by Kyibei and his 
wife, and appeared to be sincerely attached to them, 
But she never cared to dress nicely, like other girls; 
and whenever she had a holiday she would go out in 
her working-dress, notwithstanding that she had 
been given several pretty robes. After she had been 
in the service of Kyiibei for about five years, he one 
- day asked her why she never took any pains to look 
neat. 

Tama blushed at the reproach implied by this 
question, and answered respectfully :— 

‘‘ When my parents died, I was a very little girl; 
and, as they had no other child, it became my duty 
to have the Buddhist services performed on their 
behalf. At that time I could not obtain the means 
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to do so; but I resolved to have their ihai (mortuary 
tablets) placed in the temple called Joérakuji, and to 
have the rites performed, so soon as I could earn the 
money required. And in order to fulfil this resolve I 
have tried to be saving! of my money and my clothes; 
—perhaps I have been too saving, as you have found 
me negligent? of my person, But I have already been 
‘able to put by about one hundred momme of silver 
for the purpose which I have mentioncd ; and here- 
after I will try to appear before you looking neat. 
So I beg that you will kindly excuse my past negli- 
gene and rudeness.” 

Kyiibei was tounched by this simple confession ; 
and he spoke to the girl kindly,—assuring her that 
she might consider herself at liberty thenceforth to 
dress as she pleased, and commending her filial piety. 

Soon after this conversation, the maid Tans 
was able to have the tablets of her parents placed in 
the temple Jérakuji, and to have the appropriate 
services performed. Of the money which she had 
saved she thus expended seventy momme; and the 
remaining thirty momme she asked her mistress to 
keep for her. 

But early in the following winter Tama was 
suddenly taken ill; and after a brief sickness she died, 


on the eleventh day of the first month of the fifteenth 
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year of Genroku [1702]. Kytibei and his wife were 
much grieved by her death. 

Now, about ten days later, a very large fly came 
into the house, and began to fly round and round the 
head of Kytibei. This surprised Kyiibei, because no 
flies of any kind appear, as a rule,! during the Period 
of Greatest Cold, and the larger kinds of flies are 
seldom seen except in the warm season. The fly 
annoyed Kyiibei so persistently that he took the 
trouble to catch it, and put it out of the house,— 
being careful the while to injure it in no way; for he 
was a devout? Buddhist. It soon came back again, 
and was again caught and thrown out; but it enter- 
ed a third time.® Kyibei ’s wife thought this a 
strange thing. ‘I wonder,’ she said, “if it is 
Tama.” [For the dead—particularly those who 
pass to the state of Gaki—sometimes return in the 
form of insects.] Kytbei laughed, and made answer, 
‘‘ Perhaps we can find out by marking it.” He caught 
the fly, and slightly nicked the tips of its wings with 
a pair of scissors,—after which he carried it to a con- 
siderable distance from the house and let it go. 

Next day it returned. Kyiibei still doubted 
whether its return had any ghostly significance. He 
caught it again, painted its wings and body with 


beni (rouge), carried it away from the house to a 
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much greater distance than before, and set it free. 
But, two days later, it came back, all red ; and. Kyi- 
bei ceased to doubt. 

“JT think it is Tama,” he said. ‘She wants 
something ;—but what does she want ?”’ 

The wife responded :— ~ 

“T have still thirty miomme of her savings.’ Per- 
haps she wants us to pay that money to the temple, 
for a Buddhist service on behalf of her spirit. Tama 
was always very anxious about her next birth.” 

As she spoke, the fly fell from the paper 
window on which it had been resting. Kyibei 
picked it up, and found that it was dead. 

Thereupon the husband and wife resolved to go 
to the temple at once, and to pay the girl’s money to 
the priests. They put the body of the fly into a little 
box, and took it along with them. 

Jiku Shdnin, the chief priest of the temple, on 
hearing thd story of the fly, decided that Kytibei and 
his wife had acted rightly in the matter. Then Jiku 
Shonin performed a Segaki service on behalf of the 
spirit of Tama; and over the body of the fly were 
recited the eight rolls of the sutra Myoten. And the 
box containing the body of the @y was buried in the 
grounds? of the temple; and above the place a sotoba 


was set up, appropriately inscribed. 
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FIREFLIES 
I 


want to talk about Japanese fire- 
flies, but not entomologically. If 
you are interested, as you ought 
to be, in the scientific side of the 


subject, you should seek enlighten- 





ment from a Japanese professor 
of biology, now lecturing at the Imperial University 
of Toky6. He signs himself ‘“ Mr. S. Watase”’ (the 
“S” standing for the personal name Shozaburo) ; 
and he has been a teacher as well as a student of 
science in America, where a number of his lectures 
have been published,—lectures upon animal phosphor- 
escence, animal electricity, the  light-producing 
organs of insects and fishes, and other wonderful 
topics of biology. He cam tell you all that is known 
concerning the morphology of fireflies, the physiology 
of fireflies, the photometry of fireflies, the chemistry 
of their luminous substance, the spectroscopic 
analysis of their light, and the significance of that 


light in terms of ether-vibration. By experiment he 
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can show you that, under normal conditions of tem- 
perature and environment, the number of light-pulsa- 
tions produced by one species of Japanese firefly 
averages twenty-six per minute; and that the rate 
suddenly rises to sixty-three per minute, if the insect 
be frightened by seizure. Also he can prove to you 
that another and smaller kind of firefly, when taken 
in the hand, will increase the number of its light- 
pulsings to upward of two hundred per minute. He 
suggests that the light may be of some protective 
value to the insect,—like the “ warning colours’ of 
sundry nauseous caterpillars and butterflies, —because 
the firefly has a very bitter taste, and birds appear 
to find it unpalatable. (Frogs, he has observed, do 
not mind the bad taste: they fill their cold bellies with 
fireflies till the light shines through them, much as! the 
light of a candle-flame will glow through a porcelain 
jar.) But whether of protective value or not, the tiny 
dynamo would seem to be used in a variety of ways, 
—as a phototelegraph, for example. As other insects 
converse by sound or by touch, the firefly utters its 
emotion.in luminous pulsings: its speech is a lan- 
guage of light......... I am only giving you some hints 
about the character of the professor’s lectures, 


which are never merely technical. And for the best 
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part of this non-scientific essay of mine,—especially 
that concerning the capture and the sale of fireflies in 
Japan,—I am indebted to some delightful lectures 
which he delivered last year to Japanese audience in 
Tokyo. | 


II 

As written to-day, the Japanese name of the fire- 
fly (hotaru) is ideographically composed with the sign 
for fire, doubled, above the sign for insect. The real 
origin of the word is nevertheless doubtful ; and vari- 
ous etymologies have been suggested. Some scholars 
think that the appellation anciently signified ‘‘ the 
First-born of Fire ’’ ; while others believe that it was 
first composed with syllables meaning' “star” and 
‘‘drop.” The more poetical of the proposed deriva- 
tions, I am sorry to say, are considered the least 
probable. But whatever may have been the primal 
meaning of the word hotaru, there can be no doubt 
as to the romantic quality of certain folk-names still 
given to the insect. 

Two species of firefly have a wide distribution in ~ 
Japan; and these have been popularly named Genji- 
botaru! and Heike-botaru :* that is to say, “the 


Minamoto-Firefly ”’ and ‘“‘ the Taira-Firefly.’’ A legend 
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avers! that these fireflies are the ghosts of the old 
Minamoto and Taira warriors; that, even in their 
‘insect shapes, they remember the awful clan*-struggle 
of the twelfth century ; and that once every year, on 
the night of the twentieth day of the fourth month, 
they fight a great battle on the Uji River. Therefore, 
on that night all caged fireflies should be set free, in 
order that they may be able to take part in*® the 


contest. 


The Genji-botaru is the largest of Japanes fire- 
flies,—the largest species, at least, in Japan proper,‘ 
not including the Loochoo Islands. It is found in 
almost every part of the country from Kyishi to 
Oshi. The Heike-botaru ranges further north, being 
especially common in Yezo ; but it 1s found also in 
the central and southern provinces. It is smaller 
than the Genji, and emits a feebler light. The fireflies 
commonly sold by insect-dealers in Tékys, Osaka, 
Kydto, and other cities, are of the larger species, 
Japanese observers have described the light of 
both insects as ‘“tea-coloured’’ (cha-iro),—the 
tint of the ordinary Japanese infusion, when the 
leaf is of good quality, being a clear greenish yellow. 
But the light of a fine Genji-firefly is so brilliant that 
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only a keen eye can detect the greenish colour: at 
first sight the flash appears yellow as the flame of a 
wood-fire, and its vivid brightness has not been over- 
praised in the following hokku :— 
Kagaribi mo 
Hotaru mo hikaru 
Genji kana ! 
“ Whether it be a glimmering of festal-fires [far away], or 
a glimmering of firefiies, [one can hardly tell |—ah, tt ts the 

Genjil” 

Although the appellations Genji-botaru and 
Heike-botaru are still in general use, both insects are 
known by other folk-names. In different provinces 
the Genji is called O-botaru, or ‘Great Firefly” ; 
Ushi-botaru, or ‘ Ox-Firefly’’; Kuma-botaru, or 
‘“‘ Bear-Firefly ” ; and Uji-botaru, or ‘‘ Firefly of Uji,— 
not to mention such picturesque appellations as 
Komuso-botaru and Yamabuki-botaru, which could 
not be appreciated by the average Western reader. 
The Heike-botaru is also called Hime-botaru, or 
‘“ Princess-Firefly ”; Nennei-botaru, or ‘ Baby-Fire- 
fly”; and Yurei-botaru, or ‘“ Ghost-Firefly.” But 
these are only examples chosen at random: in almost 
every part of Japan there is a special folk-name for 


the insect. 
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II 


There are many places in Japan which are 
famous for fireflies,— places which people visit in 
summer merely to enjoy the sight of the fireflies. 
Anciently the most celebrated of all such places was 
a little valley near Ishiyama, by the lake of Omi. It 
is still called Hotaru-Dani, or the Valley of Fireflies. 
Before the Period of Genroku (1688-1703), the 
swarming of the fireflies in this valley, during the 
sultry! season, was accounted one of the natural 
marvels? of the country. The fireflies of the Hotaru- 
Dani are still celebrated for their size; but that 
wonderful swarming of them, which old writers 
described, is no longer to be seen there. At present 
the most famous place for fireflies is in the neighbour- 
hood of Uji, in Yamashiro. ‘Uji, a pretty little town 
in the centre of the celebrated tea-district, is situated 
on the Ujigawa, and is scarcely less famed for its 
fireflies than for its teas. Every summer special 
trains run from Kyoto and Osaka to Uji, bringing 
thousands of visitors to see the fireflies. But it is on 
the river, at a point several miles from the town, 
that the great spectacle is to be witnessed,—the 
Hotaru-Kassen, or Firefly Battle. The stream there 
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winds between hills covered with vegetation ;!} and 
myriads of fireflies dart from either bank,? to meet 
and cling above the water. At moments they so 
swarm together as to form what appears to the eye 
like a luminous cloud, or like a great ball of sparks. 
The cloud soon scatters, or the ball drops and breaks 
upon the surface of the currerit, and the fallen fireflies 
drift glittering away; but another swarm quickly 
collects in the same locality. People wait all night 
in boats upon the river to watch the phenomenon. 
After the Hotaru-Kassen is done, the Ujikawa, cover- 
ed with the still sparkling bodies of the drifting 
insects, is said to appear like the Milky Way, or, as 
the Japanese more poetically call it, the River of 
Heaven. Perhaps it was after witnessing such a 
spectacle that the great female poet, Chiyo of Kaga, 


composed these verses :— 


Kawa bakari 
Yami wa nagarete— 


Hotaru kana! 


—Which may be thus freely rendered :— 


“ Js 28 the river only ?—or is the darkness ttself drifting ? 
sees Oh, the fireflies Lrseecees” 
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f% 1. vegetation—plants collectively. 
2. from either bank—from both banks. 
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IV 


Many persons in Japan earn their living during 
the summer months by catching and selling fireflies : 
indeed, the extent of this business entitles it to be 
regarded as a special industry. The chief centre of 
this industry is the region about Ishiyama, in Gdshi, 
by the Lake of Omi,—a number of houses there sup- 
plying fireflies to many parts of the country, and 
especially to the great cities of Osaka and Kyoto. 
From sixty to seventy firefly-catchers are employed 
by each of the principal houses during the busy 
season. Some training is required for the occupa- 
tion. A tyro! might find it no easy matter to catch 
a hundred fireflies in a single night; but an expert? 
has been known to catch three thousand. The 
methods of capture, although of the simplest possible 
kind, are very interesting to see. 

Immediately after sunset, the firefly-hunter goes 
torth, with a long bamboo pole upon his shoulder, 
and a long bag ot brown mosquito-netting wound, 
like a girdle, about his waist. When he reaches a 
wooded place frequented by fireflies, —usually some 
spot where willows are planted, on the bank of a 


river or lake,—he halts and watches the trees. As 
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2. expert—experienced, skilful, or practised person. 
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soon as the trees begin to twinkle satisfactorily, he 
gets his net ready, approaches the most luminous tree, 
and with his long pole strikes the branches. The 
fireflies, dislodged by the shock, do not immediately 
take flight, as more active insects would do under 
like circumstances, but drop helplessly to the ground, 
beetle-wise, where their light— always more brilliant 
in moments of fear or pain—renders them conspicu- 
ous.' If suffered to remain upon the ground for a 
few moments, they will fly away. But the catcher, 
picking them up with astonishing quickness, using 
both hands at once, deftly? tosses them into his mouth 
—because he cannot lose time required to put them, 
one by one, into the bag. Only when his mouth can 
hold no more, does he drop the fireflies, unharmed, 


into the netting. 


Thus the firefly-catcher works until about two 
o’clock in the morning,—the old Japanese hour of 
ghosts,—at which time the insects begin to leave the 
- trees and seek the dewy soil. There they are said to 
bury their tails, so as to remain viewless. But now 
the hunter changes his tactics. Taking a bamboo 
broom he brushes the surface of the turf, lightly and 
quickly. Whenever touched or alarmed by the broom, 


the fireflies display their lanterns, and are immediate- 





f# 1. Conspicuousmopen to the view. 
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2. deftly ua aptly ; dexterously. 
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ly nipped and bagged. A little before dawn, the 
hunters return to town. , 

At the firefly-shops the captured imsects are 
sorted as soon as possible, according to the brilliancy 
of their light,—the more luminous being the higher- 
priced. Then they are put into gauze-covered boxes 
or cages, with a certain quantity of moistened grass 
in each cage. From one hundred to two hundred 
fireflies are placed in a single cage, according to 
grade. To these cages are attached small wooden 
tablets inscribed with the names of customers,—such 
as hotel proprietors, restaurant-keepers, wholesale 
and retail insect-merchants, and private persons who 
have ordered large quantities of fireflies for some 
particular festivity. The boxes are despatched to 
their destinations by nimble! messengers,—for goods 
of this class cannot be safely intrusted to express? 
companies, | 

Great numbers of fireflies are ordered for display 
at evening parties in the summer season. A large 
Japanese guest-room usually overlooks a garden; 
and during a banquet or other evening entertain- 
ment, given in the sultry season, it is customary to 
set fireflies at liberty in the garden after sunset, that 


the visitors may enjoy the sight of the sparkling. 
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f% 1. nimble=agile, swift. 
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2. express = delivery, 
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Restaurant-keepers purchase largely.! In the famous 
Dodtombori of Osaka, there is a house where myriads 
of fireflies are kept in a large space enclosed by 
mosquito-netting ; and customers of this house are 
permitted to enter the enclosure and capture a 


certain number of firflies to take home with them. 


The wholesale price of living fireflies ranges from 
three sen per hundred up to thirteen sen per hundred, 
according to season and quality. Retail dealers sell 
them in cages; and in Tokyo the price of a cage of 
fireflies ranges from three sen up to several dollars. 
The cheapest kind of cage, containing only three or 
four fireflies, is scarcely more than two inches 
square; but the costly cages—veritable marvels of 
bamboo-work, beautifully decorated—are as large as 
cages for song-birds. Firefly cages of charming or 
fantastic shapes—model houses, junks, temple- 
lanterns, etc.—can be bought at prices ranging from 
thirty sen up to one dollar. 

Dead or alive, fireflies are worth money. They 
are delicate insects, and they live but a short time in 
confinement, Great numbers die in the insect-shops ; 
and one celebrated insect-house is said to dispose 
every season of no less than five shO—that is to say, 


about one peck?—of dead fireflies, which are sold to 
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f= 1. largely—amply, abundantly, 
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manufacturing establishments in Osaka. Formerly 
fireflies were used much more than at present in the 
manufacture of poultices and pills, and in the prepa- 
ration of drugs peculiar to the practice of Chinese 
medicine. Even to-day some curious extracts are 
obtained from them; and one of these, called Hotaru- 
no-abura, or Firefly-grease, is still used by wood- 
workers for the purpose of imparting rigidity to 
objects made of bent bamboo. 

A very curious chapter on firefly-medicine might 
be written by somebody learned in the old-fashioned 
literature. The queerest part of the subject is 
Chinese, and belongs much more to demonology than 
to therapeutics. Firefly-ointments used to be made 
which had power, it was alleged, to preserve a house . 
from the attacks of robbers, to counteract the effect 
of any poison, and to drive away ‘the hundred 
devils.” And pills were made with firefly-substance 
twhich were believed to confer invulnerability ;—one 
kind of such pills being called Kanshégan, or ‘“‘Com- 
mander-in-Chief Pills’’; and another, Buigan, or 


‘ Military Power Pills.” 


V 


Firefly-catching, as a business, is comparatively 
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NaN ON 
{% 1. Branch of medicine concerned with treatment of disease and 
action of remedial agents in disease or health. 
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modern ; but firefly-hunting, as a diversion,! is a very 
old custom. Anciently it was an aristocratic amuse- 
ment; and great nobles used to give firefly-hunting 
parties,—hotaru-gari. In this busy era of Meiji the 
hotaru-gari is rather an amusement for children than 
for grown-up folks; but the latter occasionally find 
~ time to join in the sport. All over Japan, the children 
have their firefly-hunts every summer ;—moonless 
nights being usually chosen for such expeditions. 
Girls follow the chase with paper-fans; boys, with 
long light poles, to the ends of which wisps? of fresh 
bamboo-grass are tied. When struck down by a 
fan or a wisp, the insects are easily secured, as 
they are slow to take wing after having once been 
checked? in actual flight. While hunting, the children 
sing little songs, supposed to attract the shining 

prey. These songs differ according to locality ; and | 
the number of them is wonderful. But there are 
very few possessing that sort of interest which 
justihes quotation. Two examples will probably 


sutlice :— 


(Province of Choshi.) 


Hotaru, koi! koi! 
Koi-tomose ! 
i ee a ae i i i i da ga a mm ae 


fE 1. diverting of attention. 72+ pleasant distraction. gn tS 
recreation, pastime. 
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2. small bundle. 
3. suddenly arrest motion of 
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Nippon ichi no 
Jésan ga, 
Chichin tomoshite, 
Koi to ina! : 
Come, firefly, come! Come with your light buning! The 


nicest girl in Japan wanis to know tf you will not light your 
lantern and come! 


(Dialect of Shimonoseki.) 


Hdchin, Koi ! 

Hochin, Koi! 

Seki no machi no bon-san ga, 
Chochin tomoshite, 

Koi! 

Koi! 


Firefly, come! firefly, come! All the boys of Seki [want 
you to come) with your lantern lighted! Come! come! 


OF course, in order to hunt fireflies successfully, 
it is necessary to know something about their 
habits; and on this subject Japanese children are pro- 
bably better informed! than a majority of my readers, 
for whom the following notes may possess a novel 


interest :— 


Fireflies frequent* the neighbourhood ot water, 
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= 1. inform—acquaint with ; apprise. 
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2. frequent—go often or habitually to. 


and like to circle above it 4 but some kinds are repel- 
led! by impure or stagnant water, and are only to be 
found in the vicinity of clear streams or lakes. The 
Genji-firefly shuns swamps, ditches, or foul canals; 
while the Heike-firefly seems to be satisfied with any 
water. All fireflies seek by preference grassy banks 
shaded by trees; but they dislike certain trees and 
are attracted by others, They avoid pine trees, for 
instance ; and they will not light upon rose-bushes. 
But upon willow trees—especially weeping willows 
—they gather in great swarms. Occasionally, on a 
summer night, you may see a drooping willow so 
covered and illuminated with fireflies that all its 
branches appear “to be budding fire.” During a 
bright moonlight night fireflies keep as much as 
possible in shadow; but when pursued they fly at 
once into the moonshine, where their shimmering? is 
less easily perceived. Lamplight, or any strong 
artificial light, drives them away ; but small bright 
lights attract them. They can be lured, for example, 
by the sparkling of a small piece of lighted charcoal, 
or by the glow of a little Japanese pipe, kindled in 
the dark. But the lamping of a single lively firefly, 
confined in a bottle, or cup, of clear glass, is the best 


of all lures. 





f= 1. repelled by ({ distasteful to 72 WY. attracted ORBigy 
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z. shimmering—shining with tremulous or faint diffused light. 
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As a rule the children hunt only in parties, for 
obvious reasons. In former years it would have been 
deemed foolhardy! to go alone in pursuit of fireflies, 
because there existed certain uncanny? beliefs concern- 
ing them. And in some of the country districts these 
beliefs still prevail. What.appear to be fireflies may 
be malevolent spirits, or goblinfires, or fox-lights, 
kindled to delude the wayfarer. Even real fireflies 
are ‘not always to be trusted ;—the weirdness ot 
their kinships might be inferred from their love of 
willow trees. Other trees have their particular 
spirits, good or evil, hamadryads or goblins ; but the 
willow is particularly the tree of the dead—the 
favourite of human ghosts. Any firefly may be a. 
ghost—who can tell? Besides, there is an old belief 
that the soul of a person still alive may sometimes 
assume the shape of a firefly. And here is a little 


story that was told me in Izumo :— 


One cold winter’s night a young shizoku of 
Matsue, while on his way home from a wedding- 
party, was surprised to perceive a firefly-light hover- 
ing above the canal in front of his dwelling. Won- 
dering that such an insect should be flying abroad in 


the season of snow, he stopped to look at it; and the 
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f% 1. foolhardy—foolishly venturesome. 
2. uncanny—weird; mysterious, 
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light suddenly shot toward him. He struck at it 
with a stick; but it darted away, and flew into the 
garden of a residence adjoining his own. 

Next morning he made a visit to that house, 
intending to relate the adventure! to his neighbours 
and friends. But before he found a chance to speak 
of it, the eldest daughter of the family, happening to 
enter the guest-room without knowing of the young 
man’s visit, uttered a cry of surprise, and exclaimed, 
“Qh! how you startled? me! No one told me that 
you had called ; and just as I came in I was thinking 
about you. Last night I had so strange a dream! 
I was flying in my dream,—flying above the canal in 
front of our house. It seemed very pleasant to fly 
over the water; and while I was flying there I saw 
you coming along the bank. Then I went to you to 
tell you that I had learned how to fly; but you 
struck at me, and frightened me so that I still feel 
afraid when I think of it.........” After hearing 
this, the visitor thought it best not to relate his own 
experience for the time being, lest the coincidence 


should alarm‘ the girl, to whom he was betrothed. 


VI 


Fireflies have been celebrated in Japanese poetry 
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“2, Cause to start with surprise ; give shock to. 
3. disturb; agitate, excite, excite with fear. 
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from ancient time; and frequent mention of them is 
made in early classical prose. One of the fifty-four 
chapters of the famous novel, Genji-Monogatari, for 
example,—written either toward the close of the 
tenth century or at the beginning of the eleventh,—is 
entitled, ‘‘ Fireflies”; and the author relates how a 
certain noble person. was enabled to obtain one 
glimpse of a lady’s face im the dark by the device of 
catching and suddenly liberating a number of fireflies. 
The first literary interest in fireflies may have been 
stimulated, if not aroused, by the study of Chinese 
poctry. Even to-day every Japanese child knows a 
little song about the famous Chinese scholar who, in 
the time of his struggles with poverty, studied by 
the light of a paper bag filled with fireflies. But, 
whatever the original source of their inspiration, 
Japanese poets have been making verses about 
fireflies during more than a thousand years. Com- 
positions on the subject can be found in every form 
of Japanese poetry; but the greater number 
of firefly poems are in hokku,—the briefest of 
all measures, consisting of only seventeen syllables. 


Modern love-poems relating to the firefly are legion ; 
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but the majority of these, written in the popular 
twenty-six-syllable form called dodoitsu, appear to 
consist of little more than variants of one old classic 
fancy, comparing the silent burning of the insect’s 


light to the consuming passion that 1s never uttered. 


Perhaps my readers will be interested by the 
following selection of firefly poems. Some of the 


compositions are many centuries old :— 
Catching Fireflies 


‘Mayoi go no 
Naku-naku tsukamu 
Hotaru kana! 


Ah! the lost child! Though crying and crying, still he 
catches fireflies ! 


Kuraki yori 
Kuraki hito yobu 
Hotaru kana | 


Out of the blackness black people call [to each other + [they 
ave hunting] fircfites ! 


Iu koto no 
Kikoete ya, takaku 
Tobu Hotaru! 
Ah! having heard the voices of people [crying “Catch it!”"), 
the firefly now flies higher ! 
fE 1. (RMI HE. 
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Owarete wa 
Tsuki ni kakururu 


Hotaru kana! 


Ah, [the cunning] fir cfues! being chased, Hey hide themselves 
t% che moonlight an 


Ubaidte 
Fumi-koroshitary 


Hotaru kana! 


[ Zwo fircfly-catchers} having tried bo seize it [at the same 
time), the poor firefly is trampled to death t 


The Light of Fireflies 


Hotarubi ya ! 
Mada kureyaranu 


Hashi no uri. 


Fireflies already Sparkling under the bridge,—and it 1s mot 
yel dark} 


Mizu-gusa no 
‘Kururu to miete 


Tobu hotaru. 


When the water-grasses appear to grow dark, the fireflies 
begin to fly. . 
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Oku-no-ma ye 
Hanashite mitaru 
Hotaru kana! 


Pleasant, from the guest-room, to watch the Sireflies being 
set free in the garden! 


Yo no fukuru 
Hodo Gkinaru 
Hotaru kana! 


Ever as the night grows (deeper, the light of | the Sirefly also 
grows [brighter] / 


Kusakari no 
Sode yori idzuru 
Hotaru kana! 
See! a firefly flies out of the sleeve of the grass-cutter | 


Koko kashiko, 
Hotaru ni aoshi 


Yoru no kusa. 


Here and there the night-grass appears green, because of the 
light of the fireflies. 


Chochin no 
Kiyete, totoki 
Hotaru kana, 
How precious seems [the light of | the firefly, now that the 


lantern-light has gone out ! 
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Mado kuraki, 
Shoji wo noboru 
Hotaru kana! — 


The window. ttself is dark ; but seel—a firefly is creeping 
up the paper pane | 


Moe yasuku 
. Mata kitye yasuki 
Hotaru kana! 


flow easily kindled, and how easily put out again, is the 
light of the firefly | 


Hitotsu kite 
Niwa no tsuyukeki 
Hotaru kana! 


Oh! a single firefly having come, one can see the dew in 
the garden | 


Te no hira wo 
Hau ashi miyuru 
Hotaru kana! 


OA, this firefly !—as it crawls on the palm of my hand, its 
legs ave visible [by ts own light| / 


Osoroshi no | 
Te ni sukitoru 
Hotaru kana! 


It ts enough to make one afraid! See! the light of this 
Sirefly shows through my hand! 
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ILD 41D JARMlL Oh! a single firefly makes the garden 


“appear so dewy 76%), HEDBILP > LRRD. 


Sabishisa ya! 


Isshaku kiyete 
Yuku hotaru ! 


How uncanny! The firefly shoots to within a foot of me, 
and— out goes the light f 


Yuku saki no 
Sawaru mono naki 


Hotaru kana! 


There goes a firefly! but there ts nothing in front of it to 
take hold of (nothing to touch: what can wt be seeking—the 
ghostly creature ?). j 


Hoki-gi ni 
Ari to wa miyete, 


tA 


Hotaru kana. 


In this hoki-bush i certainly appeared to be,—the firefly ! 
[but where ts tt 2]. 


Sode e kite, 
Yahan ho hotaru 


Sabishi kana ! 


This midnight firefly coming upon the sleeve of my robe—~ 
how Weird !.rccccces 
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Yanagi-ba no 
Yami saki kaesu 
Hotaru kana! 


For thts willow tree the season of budding would seem to 
have returned in the dark—look at the fireflies ! 


Mizu soko no 
Kage wo kowagaru 


Hotaru kana! 


Ah, he is afraid of the darkness under the water,—that 
firefly! [Therefore he lights his tiny lantern 1 


Sugitaru wa . 
Me ni mono sugoshi 


Tobu hotaru ! 


Ah, Lam going too far Liew Lhe flitting of the fire- 
fries here is a lonesome sight t 


Hotarubi ya ! 
Kusa ni osamaru 


Yoakegata, 


Ah, the firefly-lights! As the darkness begins to break, 
they bury themselves in the grass. | 
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Love-Poems 


Mureyo hotaru, 


Mono iu kao no © 
Miyuru hodo! 


O fireflies, gather here long enongh to make visible the 
face of the person who says these things to me! 


Oto mo sede, 
Omoi ni moyuru, 

Hotaru koso, 
Naku mushi yori mo 


Aware nari-keri ! 


Not making even a sound [yet] burning with desire,—for 
this the firefly indeed has become more worthy of pity than 
any insect that cnes ! 


Yui sareba, 
Hotaru yori ki ni ! 

Moyuredomo, 
Hikari mineba ya 
Hito no tsurenaki ! 


When evening falls, though the soul of me burn more than 
burns the firefly, as the light [of that burning| is viewless, 
the person [beloved] remains unmoved. 
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Miscellaneous 


Suito yuku 
Mizu-giwa suzushi, 
Tobu-hotaru ! 


Here at the water's edge, how pleasantly cool !--and the 
Sireflies g0 shooting by—suito ! 
Midzu e kite, 
Hikuu naritaru 


Hotaru kana! 


Having reached the water, he makes himself low,—the 


fir fy! 


Kuzu no ha no 
Ura utsu ame ya, 


Tobu hotaru ! 


The vain beats uton the Kuzu-plant ;—away starts the 
Sirefly from the underside of the leaf ! 


Ame no yo wa 
Shita bakari yuku 


Hotaru kana! 


Ah! this rainy night they only go along the ground,—the 
Sirefiies ! 
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Yura-yura to 
Ko-same furu yo no 
Hotaru kana! 


id 


How they swing themselves, to ana fro, the firefites, on a. 


night of drizzling rain ! 


\ 
Ake nureba, 
Kusa nomi zo 
Hotaru-kago. 


With the coming of dawn, indeed, there ts nothing visible 
but grass in the cage of the firefly / 


Yo ga akete, 
Mushi ni naritaru 
Hotaru kana! 
With the coming of the dawn, they change into insects 
again,—these firefites { 


Hiru mireba 
Kubt-suji akaki 
Hotaru kana! 
Oh, this firefly !—seen by daylight, the nape of its neck ts 
ved! 
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Hotaru kote 
‘Shiba shi-go mai ni 
Fuzei kana ! 


Having bought fireflies, respectfully accord them the 
Savour of four or five tufts of lawn-grass ! 


Song of the Firefly-Seller 


Futatsu mitsu 
Hanashite miusertu 


Hotarvu-ur1. 


Mitsu yotsu wa 
Akari ni nokose 


Hotaru-uri. 


Onoga-mi wa 
Yami ni kaeru ya 


Hotaru-uri. 


He will not give you the chance to see two or three fireflies 
set free,—this firefly-seller. - . 3 


He leaves in the cage three or four, just to make a light,— 
this firefly-seller. 


“For now he must take his own body back into the dark 
night,—thts firefly-seller. 
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VII 


But the true romance of the firefly is to be found 
neither in the strange fields of Japanese folk-lore nor 
in the quaint gardens of Japanese poetry, but in the 
vast profound of science. About science I know 
little or nothing. And that is why I am not afraid 
to rush in where angels fear to tread. If I knew 
what Professor Watase knows about fireflies, I 
should feel myself less free to cross the boundaries of 


relative experience. As it is, I can venture theories. 


The tremendous hypotheses of physical and 
psychical evolution no longer seem to me hypotheses: 
I should never dream of doubting them, I have 
ceased to wonder at the growth of Life out of that 
which has been called not-living,—the development 
of organic out of inorganic existence. The one 
amazing fact of organic evolution, to which my 
imagination cannot become accustomed, is the ‘fact 
that the substance of life should possess the latent 
capacity or tendency to build itself into complexities 
incomprehensible of systematic structure. The power 
of that substance to evolve radiance or electricity is 


not really more extraordinary than its power to 
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evolve colour; and that a noctiluca, or a luminou 
‘centipede, or a firefly, should produce light, ought 
not to seem more wonderful than that a plant 
should produce blue or purple flowers. But the 
biological interpretation of .the phenomenon leaves 
me wondering, just as much as before, at the partic- 
ular miracle of the machinery by which the light is 
made. To find embedded in the body of the insect a 
microscopic working-model of everything comprised 
under the technical designation of an “ electric plant,” 
would not be nearly so wonderful a discovery as the 
discovery of what actually exists. Here isa firefly, 
able, with its infinitesimal dynamo, to produce a 
pure cold light “at one four-hundredth part of the 
cost of the energy expended in a candle flame’’!...... 
...Now why should there have been evolved in the 
tail of this tiny creature a luminiferous mechanism 
at onée! so elaborate and so effective that our greatest 
physiologists and chemists are still unable to under- 
stand the operation of it, and our best electricians. 
impotent to conceive the possibility of imitating it ? 
Why should the living tissues crystallize or build 
themselves into structures of such stupefying? in- 
tricacy and beauty as the visual organs of an 


ephemera, the electrical organs of a gymnotus,’? or 
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the luminiferous organs of a firetly ?...,.....The very 
wonder of the thing forbids me to imagine gods at 
work: no mere god could ever contrive such a 
prodigy as the eye of a May-Hy! or the tail of a 
firefly. 

Biology would answer thus -—“ Though it is 
inconceivable that a structure like this should have 
been produced by accumulated effects of function on 
structure, yet it is conceivable that successive selec- 
ticns of favourable variations? might have produced 
it.’ And no follower of Herbert Spencer is really 
justified in wandering further. But I cannot rid 
myself of the notion that Matter, in some blind in- 
fallible way, remembers ; and that in every unit of 
living substance there slumber infinite potentialities, 
simply because to every ultimate atom belongs the 
infinite and indestructible experience of billions® of 


billions of vanished universes. 
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DRAGON-FLIES 
I 


OQ” of the old names of Japan is 


Akitsushima, meaning “The 





Island of the Dragon-fly,’’ and 
written with the character repre- 
senting a  dragon-fly,—which 
insect, now called tombo, was 
anciently called Akitsu. Perhaps this name Akitsu- 
shima, “Island of the Dragon-fly,” was phonetically 
suggested by a still older name for Japan, also pro- 
nounced Akitsushima, but written with different 
characters, and signifying ‘‘ The Land of Rich Har- 
vests.” However this may be, there is a tradition 
that the Emperor Jimmu, some’ twenty-six hundred 
years ago, ascended a mountain to gaze over the 
province of Yamato, and observed to those who- 
accompanied him that the configuration of the land 
was like a dragon-fly licking its tail. Because of this 
august observation the province of Yamato came to 
be known as the Land of the Dragon-fly ; and even- 
tually the name was extended to the whole island. 
And the Dragon-fly remains an emblem of the Empire 


even to this day, 
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In a literal sense, Japan well deserves to be 
called the Land of the Dragon-fly ; for, as Rein 
poetically declared, it is “a true Eldorado to the 
neuroptera-fancier.”” Probably no other country of 
either temperate zone possesses so many kinds of 
dragon-flies ; ané I doubt whether even the tropics 
can produce any dragon-flies more curiously beautiful 
‘than some of the Japanese species. The most 
wonderful dragon-fly that I ever saw was a Japanese 
Calepteryx, which I captured last summer in Shidzu- 
oka. It was what the country-folk call a ‘ black 
dragon-fly ”’; but the color was really a rich deep 
purple. The long narrow wings, velvety purple, 
seemed—even to touch—like the petals of some 
‘marvellous flower. The purple body, slender as a 
darning-needle, was decorated with dotted lines of 
dead gold. The head and thorax were vivid gold- 
green; but the eyes were pure globes of burnished 
gold. The legs were fringed on the inner side with 
indescribably delicate spines, set at right angles 
to the limb, like the teeth of a fairy-comb. So 
exquisite was the creature that I felt a kind of 
remorse for having disturbed it,—felt as if I had 
been meddling with something belonging to the 
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gods ;—and I quickly returned it to the shrub on 
which it had been reposing......... This particular 
kind of dragon-fly is said to haunt only the neighbor- 
hood of a clear stream near the town of Yaidzu. It 


is, however, but one of many lovely varieties,? 


But the more exquisite dragon-flies are infre- 
quently seen; and they seldom figure? in Japanese 
literature ;—and I can attempt to interest my reader 
only in the poetry and the folklore of dragon-flies, I 
propose to discourse of dragon-flies in the old- 
fashioned Japanese way; and the little that I have 
been able to learn upon the subject,—with the help 
of quaint books and of long-forgotten drawings,— 


mostly relates to the commoner species. 


But before treating of dragon-tly literature, it 
will be necessary to say something regarding dragon- 
fly nomenclature.* Old Japanese books profess to 
name about fifty kinds; and the Chufu-Zusetsu 
actually contains colored pictures of nearly that 
number of dragon-flies. But in these volumes several 
insects resembling dragon-flies are improperly classed 
with dragon-flies; and in more than one case it 
would seem that different names have been given to 


the male and female. of the same species. On the 
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other hand I find as many as four different varieties 
of dragon-fly bearing the same folk-name! And in 
_ view of these facts I venture to think that the fol- 


lowing list will be found sufficiently complete :— 


I.—Mugiwara-tombo (or simply, tombd), 
‘‘Barley-straw Dragon-fly,”—so called because its 
body somewhat resembles in shape and color a 
barley-straw.—This is perhaps the most common of 
all the dragon-flies, and the first to make its appear- 
ance, 

1I1.—Shiokara-tombo, or Shio-tombo,—“ Salt-fish 
Dragon-fly,” or “‘ Salt Dragon-fly,’’"—so called because 
the end of its tail looks as if it had been dipped in 
salt. Shiokara is the name given to a preparation of 
fish preserved in salt. 

III.— Aino-tombo, ‘‘ Yellow Dragonx-fly.”—It is 
not all yellow, but reddish, with yellow stripes and 
bands. 

IV.—Ao-tombo. Ao means either blue or green ; 
and two different kinds of dragon-fly,—one green, 
and one metallic blue,—are called by this name. 

V.— Koshiaki-tombo,—“ Shining Loins.” The 
insect usually so called is black and yellow. 
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VI.— Tono-sama-tombo, — ‘‘ August- Lord Dra- 
gon-fly.” Many different kinds of dragon-fly are 
called by this name,—probably on account of their 
beautiful colors. The name Koshiaki, or ‘ Shining 
Loins,” is likewise given to several varieties. 

VII.—Ko-mugi-tombo, ‘“ Wheat-straw Dragon- 
fly.”-Somewhat smaller than the “ Barley-straw 
dragon-fly.”’ | 

VIII.—Tsumaguro-tombo, ‘ Black-skirted (or 
‘ Black-hemmed ’”) Dragon-fly.”—Several kinds of 
dragon-flies are thus called, because the edges of the 
wings are black or dark-red. 

1X.—Kauro-tombo, ‘‘ Black Dragon-fly.” As the 
word kuro means either dark in color or black, it is 
not surprising to find this name given both to deep 
red and to deep purple insects. 

X.—Karakasa-tombo, ‘Umbrella Dragon-fly.”’ 
The body of this creature is said to resemble, both in 
form and in color, a closed umbrella of the kind 
known as karakasa, made of split bamboo covered 
with thick oil-paper. | 

XI.—Cho-tombo,—“ Butterfly Dragon - fly.” 
Several varieties of dragon-fly are thus called,—ap- 
parently because of wing-markings like those of 


moths or butterflies, 
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XII.—Sh6j6-tombo. A bright-red dragon-fly is 
so named, simply because of its tint.—In the zoolog- 
ical mythology of China and Japan, the Shojo 
figures as a being less than human, but more than 
animal,—in appearance resembling a stout boy with 
long crimson hair. From this crimson hair it was 
alleged that a wonderful red dye could be extracted. 
The Sh6j6 was supposed to be very fond of sake; 
and in Japanese art the creature is commonly repre- 
sented as dancing about a sake-vessel. 
XIII.—Haguro-tombo,. “ Black-winged Dragon- 
fly.” 
XIV.—Oni-yamma, ‘“‘ Demon Dragon-fly.”” This 
is the largest of all the Japanese dragon-flies. It is 
rather unpleasantly colored ; the body being black, 
with bright yellow bands and stripes. 
XV.—Ki-yamma, ‘“ Goblin-Dragon-fly.”’ Also 
called Ki-Emma,—‘ Emma,” or “‘ Yemma,”’ being the 
name of the King of Death and Judge of Souls. 
XVI.—Shoryo-tombo, ‘The Dragon-fly of -the 
Ancestral Spirits.” This appellation, as well as 
another of kindred meaning,—“ Shorai-tombo, or 
“‘ Dragon-fly of the Dead,”—would appear, so far as 1] 


could learn, to be given to many kinds of dragon-fly. 
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XVII.— Yarei - tombo, —‘“‘Ghost Dragon-fly.’’ 
Various creatures are called by this name,—which I 
thought especially appropriate in the case of one 
beautiful Calepteryx, whose soundless black flitting 
might well be mistaken for the motion of a shadow, 
—the shadow of a dragon-fly. Indeed this appella- 
tion for the black insect must have been intended to 
suggest the primitive idea of shadow as ghost. 

XVIII.—Kane-tsuke-tomb6, or Ohaguro-tombo. 
Either name refers to the preparation formerly used 
to blacken the teeth of married women, and might 
be freely rendered as ‘ Tooth-blackening Dragon. 
fly.” O-haguro (“honorable tooth-blackening ’’) or 
Kane, were the terms by which the tooth-staining 
infusion was commonly known. Kane wo tsukeru 
signified to apply, or, more literally, to wear the 
. stuff: thus the appellation Kane-tsuke-tombo might 
be interpreted as “the Kane-stained Dragon-fly.” 
The wings of the insect are half-black, and look as if 
they had been partly dipped in ink. Another and 
equally picturesque name for the creature is Koya, 
“the Dyer.” 

XIX.—Ta-no-Kami-tombo, “ Dragon-fly of, the 
God of Rice-fields.” This appellation has been given 


to an insect variegated with red and yellow. 
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XX.—Yanagi-Joro, ‘‘ The Lady of the Weeping- 
willow.” A beautiful, but ghostly name; for the 
Yanagi- Joré is the Spirit of the Willow-tree. I find 
that two very graceful species of dragon-fly are thus 
called, 

XXI.—Seki-i-shisha, “ Red-robed Messenger.” 

XXII.—Yamma-tombo. The name is a sort of 
doublet ; yamma signifying a large dragon-fly, and 
tombo any sort of dragon-fly. This is the name for 
a black-and-green insect, called Onjo in Izumo.. 

X XITI.—Kuruma-yamma, “ Wagon Dragon-fly,”’ 
—probably so-named from the disk-like appendages of 
the tail. 

XXIV.—Aka-tombo, ‘Red Dragon-fly.” The 
name is now given to various species; but the insect 
especially referred to as Aka-tombo by the old poets 
is a small dragon-fly, which is often seen in flocks. 

XXV.—Tosumi-tombo, ‘ Lamp-wick Dragon- 
fly.’ A very small creature,—thus named because of 
the resemblance of its body to the slender pith-wick 
used in the old-fashioned Japanese lamp. 

XX VI.—Mono - sashi - tombo, — ‘‘ Foot-measure 
Dragon-fly.” This also is a very small insect. The 


form of its body, with the ten joint-markings, sug- 
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gested this name ;—the ordinary Japanese foot-meas- 
ure, ustally made of bamboo, being very narrow, 
and divided into only ten sun, or inches. 

XXVII.—Beni-tombo. This is the name given 
to a beautiful pink dragon-fly, on account of its 
color. Beni is a kind of rouge, with which the 
Japanese girl tints her lips and cheeks on certain 
occasions. 

XXVILTI.—Mekura-tombo, ‘ Blind Dragon-fly.”’ 
The creature thus called is not blind at all; but it 
dashes its large body in so clumsy a way against 
objects in a room that it was at one time supposed 
to be sightless. 

XXIX.—Ka-tombo, “ Mosquito Dragon-fly,”— 
perhaps in the same sense as the American term 
‘ mosquito-hawk.”’ 

XXX.—Kuro-yama-tombo, ‘ Black Mountain 
Dragon-fly,”—so called to distinguish it from the 
Yama-tombo, or ‘“‘ Mountain Dragon-fly,” which is 
mostly green. 

XXXI.—Ko-yama-tombo, ‘Little Mountain- 
Dragon-fly,”—the name of a small insect resembling 
the Yama-tombo in form and color. 

XX XII.—Tsukete-dan. The word dan is a 
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general term for variegated! woven stuffs; and the 


name tsukete-dan might be freely rendered as ‘“‘ The 
Wearer of the Many-Colored Robe.” 


I believe that in the foregoing list the only name 
requiring further explanation is the name Shdrait 
tombo, or Shoryo-tombo, in its meaning of ‘* the 
Dragon-fly of the Dead.’”’ Unlike the equaily weird 
name Yarei-tombo, or ‘“‘ Ghost Dragon-fly,” the term 
ShG6rai-tombo does not refer to the appearance? of the 
insect, but to the strange belief that certain dragon- 
flies are ridden by the dead,—used as winged steeds. 
From the morning of the thirteenth to the midnight 
of the fifteenth day of the old seventh month,—the 
time of the Festival of the Bon,—the dragon-flies are 
said to carry the Hotoke-Sama, the August Spirits of 
the Ancestors, who then revisit their former homes. 
Therefore during this Buddhist “ All-Souls,’” children 
are forbidden to molest any dragon-flies,—especially 
dragon-flies that may then happen to enter the 
family dwelling. This supposed relation of dragon- 
flies to the supernatural world helps to explain an 
old folk saying, still current in some provinces, to 
the effect! that the child who catches dragon-flies will 


never ‘“ obtain knowledge.” Another curious belief 
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is that certain dragon-flies “carry the image! of 
Kwannon-Sama (Avalokitesvara),” — because the 
markings upon the backs of the insects bear some 


faint resemblance td the form of a Buddhist icon.? 


II 


Different kinds of acavontiy show themselves at 
different periods; and the more beautiful species‘ 
with few. exceptions, are the latest to appear. All 
Japanese dragon-flies have been grouped by old 
writers into four classes, according to the predomi- 
nant® color of each variety,—the Yellow, Green (or 
Blue), Black (or Dark), and Red Dragon-flies. It is 
said that the yellow-marked insects are the earliest to 
appear ; that the green, blue, and black varieties first 
show themselves in the Period of Greatest Heat ; and 
that the red kinds are the last to come and the last 
to go,—vanishing only with the close of autumn. In 
a vague and general way, these statements can be 
accepted as results of observation. Nevertheless, the 
dragon-fly is popularly spoken of as a creature of 
autumn : indeed one of its many names, Akitsu-mushi 
signifies ‘‘autumn insect.”? And the appellation is 
really appropriate ;* for it is not until the autumn 


that dragon-flies appear in such multitude as to 
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compel attention. For the poet, however, the true 


dragon-fly of autumn is the red dragon-fly : 


Aki no ki no 
Akatombo ni 


Sadamarinu. 


That the autunin season has begun ts decided by the legpear 
ance of the| red-dragonJiy. 


Onoga mi ni 
Aki wo somenuku 
Tombo kana! 


O the draganly lhe has dyed his own body with [the 
color of | autumn ! 


Aki no hi no 
Someta iro nari 
Aka-tombo ! 


Dyed he ts with the color of autumn days =¢ the rea 
dragonfly ! 


“Spring,” says a Japanese poet, ‘‘is the Season 
of the Eyes; Autumn is the Season of the Ears,”— 
meaning that in spring the blossoming of the trees 
and the magic of morning haze make delight for the 
eyes, and that in autumn the ears are charmed by 


the music of countless insects. But he goes on to 
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say that this pleasure of autumn is toned with! 
melancholy. Those plaintive voices evoke the 
memory of vanished years and of vanished faces, and 
so to Buddhist thought recall the doctrine of imper- 
manency. Spring is the period of promise and of 
hope; autumn, the time of remembrance and of 
regret. And the coming of autumn’s special insect, 
the soundless dragon-fly,—voiceless in the season of 
voices,— only makes weirder the aspects of change. 
Everywhere you seea silent play of fairy lightnings, 
—flashes of color continually intercrossing, like a 
weaving of interminable enchantment over the face 


of the land. Thus an old poet describes it :— 


Kurenai no 
Kagero hashiru 
Tombo kana! 


Like a fleeting of crimson gossamer-threads, the flashing of 
the dragon fites. 


iy 


For more than ten centuries the Japanese have 
been making verses about dragon-flies; and the 
subject remains a favorite one even with the younger 


poets of to-day. The oldest extant® poem about a 
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dragon-fly is said to have been composed, fourteen 
- hundred and forty years ago, by the Emperor Yu- 
riaku. One day while this Emperor was hunting, 
say the ancient records, a gadfly came and bit his 
arm. Therewith a dragon-fly pounced upon that 
gadfly, and devoured it. Then the Emperor com- 
manded his ministers to make an ode in praise of that 
dragon-fly. But as they hesitated how to begin, he 
himself composed a poem in praise of the insect, 


ending with the words,— 


““ Even a creeping insect 

Waits upon the Great Lord : 

Thy form it will bear, 

© Yamato, land of the dragon-fly ! ” 


And in honor of the loyal dragon-fly, the place of the 
incident was called Akitsuno, or the Moor of the 


Dragon-fly. 


The poem attributed to the Emperor Yiriaku is 
- written in the form called naga-uta, or “long- 
poetry’; but the later poems on dragon-flies are 
mostly composed in the briefer forms of Japanese 
verse, There are three brief forms,—the ancient 


tanka, consisting of thirty-one syllables ; the popular 
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dodoitsu, consisting of twenty-six syllables ; and the 
hokku, consisting of only seventeen. The vast 
majority of dragon-fly poems are in hokku. There 
aire scarcely any poems upon the subject in dodoitsu, 
and—strange to say !—but very few in the classical 
tanka. The friend who collected for me all the 
verses quoted in this essay, and many hundreds 
more, declares: that he read through fifty-two- 
volumes of thirty-one-syllable poetry jn the Imperial 
Library before he succeeded in finding a single com- 
position about dragon-flies; and eventually, after 
much further research, he was able to discover only 
about a dozen such poems in tanka. 

The reason for this must be sought in the old 
poetical conventions, Japanese thirty-one-syllable 
poetry is composed according to rules that have been 
fixed for hundreds of years. These rules require that 
almost every subject treated shall be considered in 
some relation to one of the seasons. And this 
should be done in accordance with certain laws of 
grouping,—long-established conventions of associa- 
tion, recognized both in painting and in poetry : for 
example, the nightingale should be mentioned, or 
portrayed, together with the plum-tree; the sparrow, 
with the bamboo; the cuckoo, with the moon; 
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frogs, with rain; the butterfly, with flowers; the 
bat, with the willow-tree. Every Japanese child 
knows something about these regulations. Now, it 
so happens that no such relations have been clearly 
fixed for the dragon-fly in tanka-poetry,—though in 
pictures we often see it perched on the edge of a 
water-bucket, or upon an ear of ripened rice. More- 
over, in the classification of subject-groupings for 
poetry, the dragon-fly is not placed among mushi 
(‘‘ insects ’’—by which word the poet nearly always 
means a musical insect of some sort), but among zo, 
—a term of very wide signification ; for it includes 
the horse, cat, dog, monkey, crow, sparrow, tortoise, 
snake, frog,—almost all fauna, in short. 

Thus the rarity of tanka-poems about dragon- 
flies may be explained. But why should dragon-flies 
be almost ignored in dodoitsu? Probably for the 
reason that this form of verse is usually devoted to 
the subject of love. The voiceless dragon-fly can 
suggest to the love-poet no such fancies as those 
inspired by the singing-insects,—especially by those 
night-crickets whose music lingers in the memory of 
some evening tryst. Out of several hundred dragon- 
fly poems collected for me, I find only seven relating, 
lirectly or indirectly, to the subject of love; and not 


one of the seven is in twenty-six svllable verse. 
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But in the form hokku—limited to seventeen 
syllables—the poems on dragon-flies are almost as 
numerous as are the dragon-flies themselves in the 
early autumn. For in this measure there are few 
restraints placed upon the composer, either as to 
theme or method. Almost the only rule about 
hokku,—not at all a rigid one,—is that the poem 
shall be a little word-picture,—that it shall revive 
the memory of something seen or felt,—that it shall 
appeal to some experience of sense. The greater 
number of the poems that I am going to quote 
certainly fulfil this requirement: the reader will find 
that they are really pictures,—tiny color-prints in the 
manner of the Ukiyoe school. Indeed almost any of 
the following could be delightfully imaged, with a 
few touches of the brush, by some Japanese 


master :— 


Picture-Poems about Dragon-flies 


Ine no ho no 
Tombd tomari 


Tarenikeri. 


Ax ear of vice has bent because a dragon-fy perched upon it. 
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Tombod no 
Eda ni tsuitari 


Wasure-guwa. 


See the dragonfly resting on the hands of the forgotten 
mattock. 


Tombo no 
Kaide yukikeri 


Sute-waraji. 


Dragonfues have gone to sniff at a pair of cast-cff san:tals 
of straw. 


-Sode ni tsuku 
Sumika ?—obana! ni 
Kane-tombo ! 


Ts it an ink-stain upon a sleeve ?—nos it ts only the Hack 
dvagon-fly resting upon the obana. 


Hiwa naname 
Sekiya no yari ni 
Tombo kana! 


See the dragonfly perching on the blade of the spear leaning 
against the rvampart-wall ! 
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Tombd no 
Kusa mi undeya, 


Ushi no tsuno ! 


O dragonfly ! how have you wearied of the grass that you 
should thus perch upon the horn of a cow! 


Kaki-dake no 
Ippon nagaki— 


Tombo kana! 


One of the bamboo-stakes in that fence seems to be higher 
than the others—but no! there 1s a dragonfly upon it! 


Kaki-dake to 
Tombo to utsuru 
Shoji kana ! 


The shadow of the bamboo-fence, with a dragon-fly at rest 
upon tt, is thrown upon my paper-window / 


Tsuri-gane ni 
Hito-toki yasumu 


Tombo kana! 


See! the dragonfly ts resting a while upon the temple-bell / 
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spicuously longer than all the gthers in that bamboo tence: 
Lo! there is'a dragon-fly upon it. 77 J, 
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O wo motte 
Kane ni mukaeru,— 
Tombo kana! 


Only with his tail he thinks lo oppose [the weight of] the 
great temple-bell,—O silly drrgon-fly | 


Naki-hito no 
Shirushi no take ni 


Tombo kana! 


Lol a dragon-fly rests upon the bamboo that marks the gravel 


Itte wa kite 
Tombd taezu 


Fune no tsuna. 


About the ropes of the ship the dragon-fhes cease not to come 
ANA Ld 


Tombd ya 
Fune wa nagarete 


Todomarazu. 


The dragonfly ceases not to flit abcut the vessel drifting 
down the stream. 
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Tombd ya! 
Hobashira ate ni 
Toku yuku. 


O the dragonfly !— keeping an eve upon the mast, he ven- 


tures far! 


Tombo ya! 
Hi no kage dekite, 


Nami no we, 


Poor dragon-fly!—now that the sun has become obscured, 
he wanders over the waves. 


Wata-tori no 
Kasa ya tombo no 


Hitotsu zutsu. 


Look at the bamboo-hats of the cotton-pickers !—there is a 
dragon-fly perched on each of them ! 


Nagare-yuku 
Awa ni yume miru 
Tombo kana! 


Lo! the drag mfly dreams a dream above the flowing of the 
foam-bubbles ! 
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Uki-kusa no 
Hana ni asobu ya, 


Aka-tcmbd ! 


See the red dragonfly sporting about the blossoms of the 
water-weed ! | 


Tombé no 
Hitoshio akashi 


Fuchi no ue. 


Much more red seems the read dragonfly when hovering 
above the pool. 


Tsuri-beta no 
Sao ni kite neru 


Tombo kana ! 


See! the dragonfly settles down to sleep on the rod of the 
unskilful angler ! 


Tombd no 
Ha-ura ni sabishi,— 
Aki-shigure. 


Lonesomely clings the dragonfly to the underside of the 
leaf—Ah! the autumn rains ! 
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Tombd no 
To bakari tsuku 


Kara-e kana ! 


Only ten dragonjJlies~all clinging to the same withered 
spray [ 


Yosogoto no 
Naruko ni nigeru, 


Tombo kana! 


Poor dragonfly! Stared away by the clapper that never 
was intended for you l 


Aozora ya, 
Ka hodo mure-tobu 
Aka-tombo. 


Ligh in the asure shy the gathering of ved dragon-flies looks 
like a swarming of mosquitoes. 


Furu-haka ya; 
Aka-tombo tobu ; 
Kare shikimi., 
Old tomb !—[only| a flitting of red dragonflies s—some 
withered [offerings of] shikim [before the grave] ! 
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Sabishisa o 
Tombo tobu nari 
Haka no ue. 


Desolation !_dragon-flies flitting above the graves 


Tombo tonde, 
Koto-naki mura no 
Hi go nari. 


Drogon-flies are flitting, and th’ noon-sun is shining, above 
the village where nothing eventful ever happens. 


Yiizuki hi 
Usuki tombo no 
Ha-kage kana ! 


O the thin shadow of the dragon-fly’s wings in the light of 
sunset ! 


Tombé no 
Kabe wo kakayuru 
Nishi-hi kana ! 


O that sunlight from the West, and the dragonfly clinging 
to the wall ! 
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Tombo toru 
Iri-hi ni tori no 
Metsuki kana! 


O the expression of that cock's eyes in the sunset lightem 
toying to catch a dragonfly ! 


Tombo no 
M6 ya iri-hi no 
Issekai. 


Dance, O dragonfites, in your world of the setting sunt 


Nama-kabe ni 
Yii-hi sasunari 


Akatombo. 


To the freshly-plastered wall a red dragonfly clings in the 
light of the setting-sun. 


Deru tsuki to 
Iri-hi no ai ya— 
Akatombo. 


In the time between the setting of the sun and the rising of 
the moon—vred dragonJiies. 
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Yii-kage ya, 
_ Nagare ni hitasu 
Tombo no o! 


The dragonfly at dusk dips her tail into the running stream. 


IV 


The foregoing compositions are by old authors 
mostly : few modern hokku on the subject have the 
same naive! quality of picturesqueness. The older 
poets seem to have watched the ways of the dragon- 
fly with a patience and a freshness of curiosity 
impossible to this busier generation. They made 
verses about all its habits and peculiarities,—even 
about such matters as the queer propensity? of the 
creature to return many times in succession to any 
spot once chosen for a perch. Sometimes they prais- 
ed the beauty of its wings, and compared them to 
the wings® of devas or Buddhist angels ; sometimes 
they celebrated the imponderable grace of its hover- 
ing,—the ghostly stillness and lightness of its 
motion ; and sometimes they jested about its waspish 
appearance of anger, or about the goblin oddity of 


its stare. They noticed.the wonderful way in which 
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it can change the direction of its course, or reverse 
the play of its wings with the sudden turn that 
suggested the modern Japanese word for a somer- 
sault,—tombogaeri (‘‘dragonfly-turning ”’). In the 
dazzling rapidity of its flight—invisible but as a 
needle-gleam of darting color—they found a similitude 
for impermanency. But they perceived that this 
lightning flight was of short duration, and that the 
dragon-fly seldom travels far, unless pursued, prefer- 
ring to flit about one spot all day long. Some 
thought it worth while to record in verse that at 
sunset all the dragon-flies flock towards the glow, 
and that they rise high in air when the sun sinks 
below the horizon,—as if they hoped to obtain from 
the altitudes one last sight of the vanishing splendor. 
They remarked that the dragon-fly cares nothing 
for flowers, and is apt to light upon stakes or stones 
rather than upon blossoms; and they wondered 
what pleasure it could find in resting on the rail of a 
nce or upon the horn of acow. Also they marvel- 
led at its stupidity when attacked with sticks or 
stones, —as often flying toward the danger as away 
froin it. But they sympathized with its struggles in 
the spider’s net, and rejoiced to see it burst through’ 
the meshes. The following examples, selected from 
hundreds of compositions, will serve to suggest the 


wide range of these curious studies :— 
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Dragon-flies and Sunshine 


Tombd ya, 
Hi no sasu katae 
Tatte yuku ! 


O uragon-fly ! ever towards the sun you rise and soar t 


Hiatari no 
Dote ya hinemosu 


Tombo tobu. 


Ov.r the sunlit bank, all day long, the dragon-flies flit to 
and fro. 


"Go-roku shaku 
Onoga kumoi no 


Tombo kana! 


Poor dragonfly !—the [blue] space of five or six feet [above 
him] he thinks to be his own sky ! 


Tombod no 
Muki wo soroeru 
Nishi-bi kana ! 


Ah, the sunset glow! Now all the dragon-flies are shoot» 


ug in the same direction. 
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‘Tombo ya! 
Sora e hanarete 


Kurekakari, 


Dusk approaches: see! the dragon-flies have risen toward 
the sky / 


| Hoshi hitotsu 
Miru made asobu 
Tombo kana 


O dragonfly ! you continue to sport until the first star apn 
pears ! | 


Flight of Dragon-flies 


TO yama ya, 
Tombo tsui-yuki, 
Tsui-kaeru. 


Quickly the dragonfly starts for the distant mountain, but 
as quickly returns. 


YukiSte, 
Dochira mo soreru 


Tombo kana! 


Meeting in flight, how wonderfully do the dvragon-flies 
glance away from each other! 
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Narabu ka to 
Miete wa soreru 


Tombo kana! 


Lo! the dragonflies that seemed ty 


Fy inline all scattes 
away from cach other, 


. Mentioned in Love-Songs 


Kager6é no 
Kagetomo ware wa 
Nari nikeri 

Aruka nakika no 
Kimi ga nasake ni, 


Liven as the shadow of a dragonfly T have become, by 
reason of the slightness of your love. 


Obotsukana ! 
Yume ka ? utsutsu ka ? 

Kagero no 
Honomeku yori mo 
Hakana karishi wa! 


O my doubt! Is it a dream or a reality ? 


—more fugitive 
than even the dim Shitting of a aragondfly ! 
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Tombo ya 
Mi wo mo kogasazu, 
Nakimo sezu! 


Ha'ty dragonfly !—never self-consumed by longing,—never 
even uttering a cry! 


Strangeness and: Beauty 


Tombod no 
* Kao wa Okata 


Medama kana! 


O the face of the dragon-fly!—almost nothing but eyes ! 


Koe naki wo, 
Tombo munen ni 
Miyuru kana! 


O dragonfly ! you appear to be always angry because you 
have no voice f 


Semi ni makenu 
Hagoromo mochishi 
Tombo kana ! 


O dragonfly ! the celestial vaimeent you possess is nowise in- 
ferior to that of the cicada / 
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Lightness of Dragon-flies 


Tsubame yori 
Tombo wa mono mo 
Ugokasazu. 


More lightly even than the swallow does ae dragon-fty 
touch things without moving them. 


Tombd ya, 
Tori no fumarenu 
Eda no saki. 


O dragon ly, you perch on the tip of the spray where never 
a bird can tread ! 


Stupidity of Dragon-flies 


Utsu-tsue no 
Saki ni tomarishi 
Tombo kana! 


O dragonfly ! you light upon the end of the very stick with 
which one tries to strike yon down ! 


Tachi-kaeru 
Tombod tomaru 
Tsubute kana! 


Seel the dragonfly returns to perch upon the pebble that 
was thrown at it! 
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Dragon-flies and Spiders 


Kumo no su no 
Atari ni asobu 
Tombo kana! 
4h ! the poor dragonfly, sporting beside the spider's web £ 


Sasagani no 
Ami no hazurete, 
Tombo kana! 


Good dragonfly ;-~he has extricated himself from the net 
Sf the spider ! 


~ Kumo gaki mo 
Yaburu kihoi ya, 
Oni-tombo. 


Lhrough even the spider's fence he has force to burst his 
way !—O the demon-dragon-fly ! 


-Heedless of Flowers 


Tombd6 ya! 
Hana-no ni mo me wa 
Hosorasezu. 


Ah, the dragonfly ! even in the flowerfield he never half- . 
shuts his eyes ! 
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Tombd ya! 
Hana ni wa yorade, 
Ishi no ue. 


O the drogun-fly !—heedless of the flowers, he ¢ ghts upon a 
stone | 


Tombo ya! 
Hana naki kui ni 
Sumi-narai. 


Ah, the dragon-fly ! content to dwell upon a frowerless stake f 


Neta ushi no 
Tsuno ni. hanarenu 


Yaimma kana! 


O great dragon-fly! will you never leave the horn of the 
sleeping ox? 


Kui no saki 
Nanika ajiwd 
Tombo kana ? 
O dragonfly! what can you be tasting on the top of that 
fence-stake ? 
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Of course these compositions make but slight 
appeal to aesthetic sentiment : they are merely 
curious, for the most part. But they help us to 
understand something of the soul of the elder Japan. 
The people who could find delight, tentury after 
century, in watching the ways of insects, and in 
making such verses about them, must have compre- 
hended, better than we, the simple pleasure of exist- 
ence. They could not, indeed, describe,the magic of 
nature as our great Western poets have done; but 
they could feel the beauty of the world without its 
sorrow, and rejoice in that beauty, much after the 
manner of inquisitive and happy children, 

If they could have seen the dragon-fly as we can 
see it,—if they could have looked at that elfish! head 
with its jewelled ocelli,? its marvellous compound 
eyes, its astonishing mouth, under the microscope,— 
how much more extraordinary would the creature 
have seemed to them|....... ..And yet, though wise 
enough to have lost that fresh naive pleasure in 
natural observation which colors the work of these 
quaint poets, we are not so very much wiser than 
they were in regard to the real wonder of the insect 
We are able only to estimate more accurately the 


immensity of our igaorance concerning it. Can we 
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ever hope for a Natural History with colored plates 
that will show us how the world appears to the 


faceted! eyes of a dragon-fly ? 


Vv 


Catching dragon-flies has been for hundreds of 
years a favorite amusement of Japanese children. It 
begins with the hot season, and lasts during the 
greater part of the autumn. There are many old 
poems about it,—describing the recklessness? of the 
little hunters. To-day, just as in other centuries, the 
excitement of the chase leads them into all sorts of 
trouble :* they tumble down embankments, and fall 
into ditches, and scratch and dirty‘ themselves most 
fearfully,—heedless of thorns or mud-holes or quag- 
mires,°—heedless of heat,—heedless® even of the 
dinner-hour :— 

Meshi-doki mo 
Modori wasurete, 
Tombo tsuri ! 


Even at the hour of the noon-day meal they forget to return 
home, —the children catching dragonflies / 
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Hadaka-go no 
Tombo tsuri-keri 


Hiru no tsuji 


The naked child has been catching dragon ques at the voad- 
crossing,—heealess of the nocn-sun / 


But the most celebrated poem in relation to this 
amusement is of a_ touching character. It was 
written by the famous female poet, Chiyo of Kaga, 
after the death of her little boy :— 


Tombo-tsuri ! 
Ky6 wa doko made 


Itta yara ! 


“ Catching dragonflies !i.s.e0.00 L wonder where he has gone 
to-day { z 


The verse is intended to suggest, not to express, 
the emotion of the mother. She sees children run- 
ning after dragon-flies, and thinks of her own dead 
boy who used to join in the sport,—and so finds 
herself wondering, in presence of the infinite Mystery, 
what has become or the little soul. Whither has it 
gone ?—in what shadowy! play does it now find 


delight ? ; 


Dragon-flies are captured sometimes with nets, 


sometimes by means of bamboo rods smeared at the 
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end with birdlime, sometimes even by striking them 
down with a light stick or switch.1 The use of a 
switch, however, is not commonly approved ; for the 
insect is thereby maimed, and to injure it unnecessari- 
ly is thought to be unlucky,—by reason, perhaps, of 
its supposed relation to the dead. A very successful 
method of dragon-fly-catching—practised chiefly in 
the Western provinces—is to use a captured female 
‘dragon-fly as a decoy.? One end of a long thread is 
fastened to the insect’s tail, and the other end ot the 
' thread to a flexible rod. By moving the rod ina 
particular way the female can be kept circling on her 
wings at the full length of the thread ; and a male is 
soon attracted. As soon as he clings to the female, a 
slight jerk of the rod will bring both insects into the 
angler’s hand. Witb a single female for lure, it is 
easy to capture eight or ten males in succession. 
During these dragon-fly hunts the children 
usually sing little songs, inviting the insect to 
approach. There are many such dragon-fly songs; 
and they differ according to province. An Izumo 
song of this class contains a curious allusion to the 
traditional conquest of Korea® in the third century by 
the armies of the Empress Jing6 ; the male dragon-fly 
being thus addressed :—‘‘ Thou, the male, King of 
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Korea, art not ashamed to flee from the Queen of the 

East?” In Tokyo to-day the little dragon-fly 

hunters usually sing the following :— ) ° 
Tombod ! tombd ! 

O-tomari !— 

Ashita no ichi ni, 
Shiokara kote, 
Neburashd.! 


Drazenfly ! dragon -fly ! h norably wait !—to-morrow at 
the market 1 will buy some shiokara and let you lick it! 


Children also find amusement in catching the 
larva of the dragon-fly. This larva has many 
popular names ; but is usually called in Tokyd taiko- 
mushi, or ‘ drum-insect,’”’ because it moves its 
forelegs in the water somewhat as a man moves his 


arms while playing upon a drum. 


A most extraordinary device for catching 
dragon-flies is used by the children of the province of 
Kii. They get a long hair,—a woman’s bair,—and 
attach a very small pebble to each end of it, so as to 
form a miniature “ bolas?” ; and this they sling high 
into the air. A dragon-fly pounces upon the passing 


Object ; but the moment that he seizes it, the hair 
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twists round his body, and the weight of the pebbles 
brings him to the ground. I wonder whether this 
method of bolassing dragon-flies is known anywhere 


outside of! Japan. 


Po LP? Pe™. 
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celebrated Chinese scholar, known 
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in Japanese literature as Riku-Un, 
wrote the following quaint ac- 
count of the Five Virtues of the 
Cicada :— 

“I1.—The Cicada has upon its 
head certain figures or signs. These represent its 
[written] characters, style, literature. 

‘“TI.—It eats nothing belonging to earth, and 
drinks only dew. This proves its cleanliness, purity, 
propriety. 

“TII.—It always appears at a certain fixed 
time. This proves its fidelity, sincerity, truthfulness. 

“TV.—It will not accept wheat or rice, This 
proves its probity, uprightness, honesty. 

“ V.—It does not make for itself any nest to live 


in, This proves its frugality, thrift, economy.” 
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We might compare this with the beautiful ad- 
dress of Anacreon to the cicada, written twenty-four 
hundred years ago: on more than one point the Greek 


poet and the Chinese sage are in perfect accord :— 


‘“‘ We deem thee happy, O Cicada, because, hav- 
ing drunk, like a king, only a little dew, thou dost 
chirrup on the tops of trees. For all things what- 
soever that thou seest in the fields are thine, and 
whatsoever that seasons bring forth. Yet art thou 
the friend of the tillers of the land,—from no one 
harmftully taking aught. By mortals thou art held 
in honor as the pleasant harbinger of summer ; and 
the Muses love thee. Phoebus himself loves thee, and 
has given thee a shrill song. And old age does not 
consume thee. O thou gifted one,—earth-born, 
song-loving, free from pain, having flesh without 
blood,—thou art nearly equal to the Gods !” 


And we must certainly go back to the old Greek 
literature in order to find a poetry comparable to 
that of the Japanese on the subject of musical insects, 
Perhaps of Greek verses on the cricket, the most 


beautiful are the lines of Meleager: ‘“ O cricket, the 
fE 1. Anacreon. #¢|- AH 741-4 > SMORBHBA (563 B.C. 
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soother of slumber.........weaving the thread of a 
voice that causes love to wander away !”’......... 
There are Japanese poems scarcely less delicate in 
, sentiment on the chirruping of night-crickets; and 
Meleager’s promise to reward the little singer with 
gifts of fresh leek, and with ‘‘ drops of dew cut up 
small,” sounds strangely Japanese. Then the poem 
attributed to Anyte, about the little girl Myro 
making a tomb for her pet cicada and cricket, and 
weeping because Hades, ‘‘ hard to be persuaded,” had 
taken her playthings away, represents an experience 
familiar to Japanese child-life, I suppose that little 
Myro—(how freshly her tears still glisten, after 
seven and twenty  centuries!)—prepared that 
‘‘common tomb” for her pets much as the little 
maid of Nippon would do to-day, putting a small 
stone on top to serve for a monument. - But the 
wiser Japanese Myro would repeat over the grave a 
certain Buddhist prayer. 

It is especially in their poems upon the cicada 
that we find the old Greeks confessing their love of 
insect-melody: witness the lines in the Anthology 
about the tettix caught in a spider’s snare, and 
“making lament in the thin fetters” until freed by 


the poet ;—and the verses by Leonidas of Tarentum 
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picturing the “unpaid minstrel to wayfaring men” 
as “sitting upon lofty trees, warmed with the great 
heat of summer, sipping the dew that is like woman’s 
milk ;’—and the dainty fragment of. Meleager, 
beginning :—‘‘Thou vocal tettix, drunk with drops of 
dew, sitting with thy serrated limbs upon the tops 
of petals, thou givest out the melody of the lyre 
from thy dusky skin.”’.........0r take the charming 
uddress of Evenus to a nightingale :— 

“Thou Attic maiden, honey-fed, hast chirping 
seized a chirping cicada, and bearest it to thy un- 
ficdged young,—thou, a twitterer, the twitterer,— 
thou, the winged, the well-winged,—thou, a stranger, 
the stranger,—thou, a summer-child, the summer- 
child ! Wilt thou not quickly cast it from thee? 
For it is not right, it is not just, that those engaged 
in song should perish by the mouths of those engag- 


ed in song.” 


On the other hand, we find Japanese poets much 
more inclined to praise the voices of night-crickets 
than those of semi. There are countless poems about 
semi, but very few which commend their singing. 


Of course the semi are very different from the cicadae 
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known to the Greeks. Some varieties are truly 
musical; but the majority are astonishingly noisy,— 
so noisy that their stridulation! is considered one of 
the’ great afflictions of summer. Therefore it were! 
vain to seek among the myriads of Japanese verses on 
semi for anything comparable to the lines of Evenus 
above quoted ; indeed, the only Japanese poem that 
I could find on the subject of a cicada caught by a 


bird, was the following :— 


Ana kanashi 
Tobi ni toraruru 
Semi no koe.—Ransetsu. 

Ah! how piteous the cry of the semi seized by the kite ! 

Or “caught by a boy” the poet might equally 
well have observed,—this being a much more fre- 
quent cause of the pitiful cry. The lament of Nicias® 
for the tettix would serve as the elegy of many a 


semi :— 


** No more shall I delight myself by sending out 
a sound from my quick-moving wings, because I have 
fallen into the savage hand of a boy, who seized me 
unexpectedly, as I was sitting under the green 


leaves.”’ 
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Here I may remark that Japanese children usual- 
ly capture semi by means of a long slender hamboo 
tipped with bird-lime (mochi). ‘The sound made by 
some kinds of semi when caught is really pitiful,— 
quite as pitiful as the twitter of a terrified bird. 
One finds it difficult to persuade onesclt! that the 
noise is not a voice of anguish, in the human sense 


’ 


of the word “voice,” but the production of a 
specialized? exterior membrane. Recently, on hear- 
ing a captured semi thus scream, I became convinc- 
ed in quite a new way that the stridulatory 
apparatus of certain insects must not be thought of 
as a kind of musical instrument, but as an organ 
of speech, and that its utterances are as intimately 
associated with simple forms of emotion, as are 
the notes of a bird,—the extraordinary difference 
being that the insect has its vocal chords outside. 
But the insect-world is altogether a world of gob- 
lins and fairies: creatures with organs of which 
we cannot discover the use, and senses of which we 
cannot imagine the nature ;—creatures with myriads 
of eyes, or with eyes in their backs, or with eyes 
moving about at the ends of trunks and horns ;— 
creatures with ears in their legs and bellies, or with 


brains in their waists! If some of them happen te 
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have voices outside of their bodies instead of mside, 


the fact ought not to surprise anybody. 


I have not yet succeeded in finding any Japanese 
verses alluding! to the stridulatory apparatus of semi, 
—though I think it probable that such verses exist. 
Certainly the Japanese have been for centuries 
familiar with the peculiarities? of their own singing 
insects. But I should not now presume’ to say that 
their poets are incorrect in speaking of the “ voices” 
of crickets and of cicadae. The old Greek poets who 
actually describe insects as producing music with 
their wings and feet, nevertheless speak of the 
‘‘ voices,” the “songs,’’ and the “ chirruping’” of 
such creatures,—just as the Japanese poets do. For 
example, Meleager thus addresses the cricket : 

“ Q thou that art with shrill wings the self-form- 
ed imitation of the lyre,5 chirrup me something pleas- 


ant while beating your vocal’ wings with your teet / 


99 
ecco eeree 


It 


Before speaking further of the poetical literature 


of semi, I must attempt a few remarks about the 





RE 1. allude— refer covertly, 
2. peculiarity—characteristic. 
3- +presume—venture. 
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semi themselves. But the reader need not expect any 
thing entomological. Excepting, perhaps, the butter- 
flies, the insects of Japan are still little known to men 
of science; and all that I can say about semi has’ 
been learned from inquiry, from personal observa- 
tion, and from old Japanese books of an interesting 
but totally unscientific kind. Not only do the 
authors contradict each other as to the names and 
characteristics of the best-known semi; they attach 
’ the word semi to names of insects which are not 
cicadae. 

The following enumeration of semi is certainly 
incomplete ; but I believe that it includes the better- 
known varieties and the best melodists. I must ask 
the reader, however, to bear in mind that the time of 
the appearance of certain semi differs in different 
parts of Japan; that the same kind of semi may be 
called by different names in different provinces ; and 


that these notes have been written in Tokyd. 


I.—Haru-Zemi. 


Various small semi appear in the spring. But 
the first of the big semi to make itself heard is the 
haru-zemi (“spring-semi”’), also called uma-zemi 


(‘‘ horse-semi’’), kuma.zemi (“‘ bear-semi”’), and other 
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of painful intensity. No other cicada is so noisy as 
the haru-zemi; but the life of the creature appears to 
end with the season.: Probably this is the semi 
referred to in an old Japanese poem :— 
Hatsu-semi ya ! 
‘Kore wa atsui ” to 
Iu hi yori.—Taimu. 


The day after the first day on which we exclaim, “ Oh, 
how hot st is!” the first semi begins to cry. 


II. —Shinne-shinne, 


The Shinne-shinne—also called yama-zemi, or 
‘ mountain-semi ” ; kuma-zemi, or ‘‘ bear-semi ; ’’ and 
6-semi, or ‘“‘ great semi’”’—begins to sing as early as 
May. Itisa very large insect. The upper part of 
the body is almost black, and the belly a silvery- 


white; the head has curious red markings. The 





name shinne-shinne is derived from the note of the 
creature, which resembles a quick ponte repetition 
of the syllables shinne, About Kyoto this semi is | 
common : it is rarely heard in Tokyo. 

[My first opportunity to examine an 0-semi was 
in Shidzuoka. Its utterance is much more complex 


than the Japanese onomatope implies; I should liken 
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_it to the noise of a sewing-machine in full operation. 
There is a double sound: you hear not only the suc- 
cession of sharp metallic clickings, but also, below 
these, a slower series of dull clanking tones. The 
stridulatory organs are light green, looking almost 


like a pair of tiny green leaves attached to the thorax. | 


IlIl.—Aburazemi. 


The aburasemi, or “ oil-semi,’’ makes its appear- 
ance early in the summer. I am told that it owes its 
name to the fact that its shrilling resembles the 
sound of oil or grease frying in a pan. Some writers 
say that the shrilling resembles the sound of the 
syllables gacharin-gacharin ; but others compare it 
to the noise of water boiling. The abura-zemi begins 
to chant about sunrise; then a great soft hissing 
seems to ascend from all the trees. At such an hour, 
when the foliage of woods and gardens still sparkles 
with dew, might have been composed the following 
verse,—the only one in my collection relating to the 
abura-zemi :— 

Ano koe de 
Tsuyu ga inochi ka ?— 
Aburazemi ! 


Speaking with that voice, has the dew taken life ?—~Only 
the aburazemi ! | 
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energetic voice of yours, are you sustained only by the dew, 
—you, aburaems? ZH B~Xd, 
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IV.—Mugi-kari-zemi. 


The mugi-kari-zemi, or “ barley-harvest semi,’ 
also called goshiki-zemi, or ‘‘five-colored semi,’”’ ap- 
pears early in the summer. It makes two distinct 
sounds in different keys, resembling the syllables 


shi-in, shin—chi-1, chi-i. 


V.—Higurashi, or “ Kana-Kana.” 


This insect, whose name signifies ‘“ day-darken- 
ing,” is the most remarkable of all the Japanese 
cicadae. It is not the finest singer among them ; but 
even as a melodist it ranks second only to the tsuku- 
tsuku-boshi. It is the special minstrel of twilight, 
singing only at dawn and sunset ; whereas most of 
the other semi make their music only in the full blaze 
of day, pausing even when rain.clouds obscure the 
sun. In Tdkyd the Aigurashi usually appears about 
the end of June, or the beginning of July. Its 
wonderful cry,—kana-kana-kana-kana-kana,—begin- 
ning always in a very high clear key, and slowly 
descending, is almost exactly like the sound of a 
good hand-bell, very quickly rung. It is not a 
clashing sound, as of violent ringing; it is quick, 


steady, and of surprising sonority. I believe that a 
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single higurashi can be plainly heard a quarter of a 
mile away; yet, as the old Japanese poet Yayii 
observed, ‘‘no matter how many higurashi be sing- 
ing together, we never find them noisy.” Though 
powerful and penetrating as a resonance of metal, 
the higurashi’s call is musical even to the degree of 
sweetness ; and there is a peculiar melancholy in it 
that accords with the hour of gloaming. But the 
most astonishing fact in regard to the cry of the 
higurashi is the individual quality characterizing the 
note of each insect. No two higurashi sing precisely 
in the same tone. If you hear a dozen of them sing- 
ing at once, you will find that the timbre of each — 
voice is recognizably different from every other, 
Certain notes ring like silver, others vibrate like 
bronze; and, besides varieties of timbre sugyesting 
bells of various weight and composition, there are 
even differences in tone, that suggest different forms 
of bell. 

I have already said that the name Higurashi 
means “ day-darkening,’—in the sense of twilight, 
gloaming, dusk ; and there are many Japanese verses 
containing plays on the word,—the poets affecting to 
believe, as in the following example, that the crying 


of the insect hastens the coming of darkness :— 
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Higurashi ya! 
Sutete oitemo 
Kururu hi wo. 


O Higurasht !—even if you let it alone, day darkens fast 
enough | 


This, intended to express a melancholy mood, 





may seem to the Western reader far-fetched. But 
another little poem—referring to the effect of the 
sound upon the conscience of an idler—will be ap- 
preciated by any one accustomed to hear the higura- 
shi. I may observe, in this connection, that the first 
- clear evening cry of the insect is quite as startling as 
the sudden ringing of a bell :— 
_ Higurashi ya ! 
Ky6 no ketai wo 
Omou-toki.—Rikei. 


Already, O Higurashi, your call aunounces the evening ! 
Alas, for the passing day, with tts duties left unaone ! 


VI.—* “© Minmin ’’-zemi. 





The minmin-zemi begins to sing in the Period of 
Greatest Heat. It is called “ min-min’’ because its 
note is thought to resemble syllable “ min.’ repeated 
over and over again,—slowly at first, and very 
loudly ; then more and more quickly and softly, till 


the utterance dies away in a sort of buzz: “‘ min—rmin 
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—min-min-min-minminmin-dzzzzzz.” The sound is 
plaintive, and not unpleasing. It is often compared to 


the sound of the voice of a priest chanting the sutras. 


VII.—Tsuku-Tsuku-Boshi. 


On the day immediately following the Festival 
of the Dead, by the old Japanese calendar (which is 
incomparably more exact than our Western calendar 
in regard to nature-changes and manifestations), 
begins to sing the tsuktsuku-boshi. This creature 
may be said to sing like a bird. It is also called 
kutsukutsu - boshi, choko-choko-uisu, tsuku-tsuku 
hoshi, tsuku-tsuku-oishi,—all onomatopoetic appella- 
tions. The sounds of its song have been imitated in 
different ways by various writers. In Izymo the 


common version is,— 


Tsuku-tsuku-uisu, 
Tsuku-tsuku-uisu, 
Tsuku-tsuku-uisu :— 

Ui-dsu 

Ui-dsu 

U1-dsu 
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Tsuku-tsuku-uisu, 
Tsuku-tsuku-uisu, 
Tsuku-tsuku-uisu :-— . 
Chi-i yara! 
Chi-i yara ! 
Chi-i yara ! 
Chi-i, chi, chi, chi, chi, chiii, 

But some say that the sound is Tsukushi-koishi. 
There is a legend that in old times a man of Tsuku- 
shi (the ancient name of Kyishi) fell sick and died 
while far away from home, and that the ghost of 
him became an autumn cicada, which cries unceasing. 
ly, Tsukushi-koishi !—Tsukushi-koishi ! (“1 long for 


Tsukushi !—I want to see Tsukushi! ”’) 


It is a curious fact that the earlier semi have the 
harshest and simplest notes. The musical semi do 
not appear until summer ; and the tsuku-tsuku-boshi, 
having the most complex and melodious utterance of 


all, is one of the latest to mature. 


VITI.— Tsurigane-Semi. 


The tsurigane-semi is an autumn cicada. The 


word tsurigane means a suspended bell,—especially 
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the big bell of a Buddhist temple. I am somewhat 
puzzled by the name; for the insect’s music really 
suggests the tones of.a Japanese harp, or koto—as 
g:od authorities declare. Perhaps the appellation 
refers not to the boom! of the bell, but to those deep, 
sweet hummings which follow after the peal,? wave 


upon wave. 


Itl 


Japanese poems on semi are usually very brief ; 
and my collection chiefly consists of hokku,—com- 
positions of seventeen syllables. Most of these 
hokku relate to the sound made by the semi,—or, 
rather, to the sensation which the sound produced 
within the poet’s mind. The names attached to the 
following examples are nearly all names of old-time 
poets,—not the real names, of course, but the gé, or 
literary names by which artists and men of letters 


are usually known. 


Yokoi Yaya, a Japanese poet of the eighteenth 
century, celebrated as a composer of hokku, has left 
us this naive record of the feelings with which he 
heard the chirruping of cicadae in summer and in 


autumn :— 
PL BOBO LOLOL IO Oe ee PO ON A el ee ee 


f= 1. boom—deep, resonant sound. 
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2. peal—loud ringing. 
3. WAL Ieee PHAR (1702) BN. RASA (1783) HF 


“In the sultry period, feeling oppressed by the 


greatness of the heat, I made this verse :-— 


Semi atsushi 
Matsu kirabaya to 


Omou made. 
[Zhe chirruping of the semi aggravates the heat until 1 
wish to cut down the pine-tree on which tt sings.| 
“ But the days passed quickly; and later, when 
I heard the crying. of the semi grow fainter and 
fainter in the time of the autumn winds, I began to 
feel compassion for them, and I made this second 
verse :— 
Shini-nokore 
Hitotsu bakari wa 
Aki no semi.” 


[Now there survives 
But a single one 
Of the semi of autumn [\1 


Lovers of Pierre Loti? (the world’s greatest prose- 
writer) may remember in ‘Madame Chrysantheme a 
delightful passage about a Japanese house,—describ- 
ing the old dry woodwork as impregnated*® with 
sonority by the shrilling crickets of a hundred suin- 
mers. There is a Japanese poem containing a fancy 


not altogether dissimilar :— 
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Matsu no ki ni 
Shimikomu gotoshi 


Semi no koe. 


Into the wood of the pine-tree 
Seems to soak 
The voice f the semi. 


A very large number of Japanese poems about 
semi describe the noise of the creatures as an afHic- 
tion. To fully sympathize with the complaints! -of 
the poets, qne must have heard certain varieties of 
Japanese cicadae in full midsummer chorus; but even 
by readers without experience of the clamor,? the 


following verses will probably be found suggestive :— 


Ware hitori 
Atsui yo nari 
Semi no koe.—Bunsd. 


Meseems that only I,—I alone among mortals,— 
Ever suffered such heat !—oh, the notse of the semi! 


Ushiro kara 
Tsukamu yo nari,— 
Semi no koe.—Jofi. 


Oh, the noise of the semi l—a pain of invisible seizure, — 
Clutched in an enemy's grasp,—caught by the hair from 
behind ! 








LOIN 


(2 1. complaint—utterance of grievance. 
2. clamor—loud, continued noise. 
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Yama no Kami no 
Mimi no yamai ka ?— 
Semi no koe !—Teikoku. 


What ails the divinitys ears ?—how can the God of the 
Mountain 
Suffer such noise to exist ?—oh, the tumult of semt { 


Soko no nai 
Atsusa ya kumo ni 
Semi no koe.—Saren. 


Fathomless deepens the heat + the ceaseless shrilling of semt 
Mounts, like a hissing of fire, up to the motionless clouds. 


Mizu karete, 
Semi wo fudan-no 


Taki no koe.—Gen-u. 


Water never a drop: the chorus of semi, incessant, 
Mocks the tumultuous hiss,—the rush and foaming of 
rapids. 


Kageroishi 
Kumo mata satte, 
Semi no koe-—hito. 
Gone, the shadowing clouds !—again the shrilling of seme 
Rises and slowly swells,—ever increasing the heat ! 
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Daita ki wa, 
Ha mo ugokasazu,— 


Semi no koe !—Kafi. 


Somewhere fast to the bark he clung; but I cannot see him: 
fle stirs not even a leaf—oh ! the noise of that semi. 


; Tonari kara 
Kono ki nikumu ya! 
Semi no koe.—Gyukaku. 


All because of the semi that sit and shrill on its branches — 
Oh ! how this tree of mine is hated now by my neighbor | 


This reminds one of Yayii. We find another 
poet compassionating a tree frequented by semi :-— 
Kaze wa mina 
Semi ni suwarete, 
Hito-ki kana !—-Chdsui. 


Alas! poor solitary tree!—pitiful now your lot,—every 
breath of air having been sucked up by the semi! 


Sometimes the noise of the semi is described as a 
moving force :— 
Semi no koe 
Ki-gi ni ugoite, 
Kaze mo nashi !—Sdy6. 


Every tree in the wood quivers with clamor of semi: 
Motion only of noise—never a breath of wind ! 
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Take ni kite, 
Yuki yori omoshi 
Semi no koe.—Togetsu. 


More heavy than winter-snow the voices of ferching semt : 
See how the bamboos bend under the weight of thetr :ong ! 


Morogoe ni 
Yama ya ugokasu, 
Kigi no semi. 
All shrilling together, the multitudinous semi 
Make, with thetr ceaseless clamor, even the mountain move. 


Kusunoki mo 
Ugoku yo nari, 
Semi no koe.—Baiyaku. 


Even the camphor-tree seems to quake with the clamor of 
semi ! 


Sometimes the sound is compared to the noise of 
boiling water :— 
Hizakari wa 
Nietatsu semi no 


Hayashi kana ! 


dl 


In the hour of heaviest heat, how simmers the forest with 
semi! 
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Niete iru 
Mizu bakari nari— 


Semi no koe.—Taimu., 


Simmers all the air with sibilation of semi, 
Ceaseless, wearying sense,—a sound of perpetual boiling. 


Other poets complain especially of the multitude 
of the noise-makers and the ubiquity of the noise :— 
Aritake no 
Ki ni hibiki-keri 
Semi no koe. 


How many soever the trees, in each rings the voice of the 
Semi. 


Matsubara wo 
Ichiri wa kitari 
Semi no koe.—Senga. 


Alone I walked for miles into the wood of pine-trees : 
Always the one same semé shrilled its call in my ears. 


Occasionally the subject is treated with comic 
exaggeration :— 
Naite iru 
Ki yori mo futoshi 
Semi no koe. 


The voice of the semi is bigger [thicker| than the tree on 
which tt sings. 
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AROUEMY , Along the pine-avenue I have walked a full 
ri ;—still the same noise of the semi! 2 ORig Y, 
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Sugi takashi 
Saredomo semi no. 
Amaru koe! _ 


High though the cedar be, the voice of the semi is incom- 
pavably higher ! 


Koe nagaki 
Semi wa mijikaki 
Inochi kana ! 


How long, alas! the voice and how short the life of the 
semi ! 


Some poets celebrate the negative form of plea 
sure following upon the cessation of the sound :— ; 
Semi ni dete, 
Hotaru ni modoru,— 
Suzumi kana !—Yayi. 


When the semi cease their noise, and the firefises come out— 
oh! how refreshing the hour ! ; 


Semi no tatsu, 
Ato suzushisa yo ! 
Matsu no koe.—Bayaku. 


When the semé cease their storm, oh, how refreshing the 
stallness ! 
Gratefully then resounds the musical speech of the pines. 
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3 ~DWMOR LABS ity, Going out when the semi were 
so hotly shrilling and coming back now when the fire-flies 
« are out, how refreshing it is! Z C&FN23Dd*, 
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[Here I may mention, by the way, that there is 
a little Japanese song about the matsu no koe, in 
which the onomatope “‘ zazanza’”’ very well represents 
the deep humming of the wind in the pine-needles :— 


Zazanza ! 

Hama-matsu no oto wa,— 
Zazanza, 
Zazanza ! 
Zazanza ! 

The sound of the pines of the shore,— 
Zazanza ! 
Zazanza !] . 


There are poets, however, who declare that the 
feeling produced by the noise of semi depends alto- 


gether upon the nervous condition of the listener :— 


Mori no semi .- 
Suzushiki koe ya, 
Atsuki koe.—Otsushi. 


Sometimes sultry the sound ; sometimes, again, refreshing : 
The chant of the forest-semi accords with the hearers mood. 


Suzushisa mo 
Atsusa mo semi no 
Tokoro kana !—Fuhaku. 


Sometimes we think tt cool,—the resting-place of the semt ; — 
sometimes we think t hot (it is all a matter of fancy). 
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Zyr3.7f 4, The chorus of the forest semi! Some notes 
sound sultry, some refreshing. 7£ 9) » 
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Suzushii to 
Omoeba suzushi 
Semi no koe.—Gink6. 


If we think it is cool, the voice of the semt ts cook (that ts, 
the fancy changes the feeling). 


In view of the many complaints of Japanese 
poets about the noisiness of semi, the reader may be 
surprised to learn that out: of semi-skins there used 
to be made in both China and Japan—perhaps upon 
homoeopathic principles—a medicine for the cure of 


ear-ache ! 


One poem, nevertheless, proves that semi-music 
has its admirers :— 
O moshiroi zo ya, 
Waga-ko no koe wa 
Takai mori-ki no 
Semi no koe! 


Sweet to the ear ts the voice of one's own child as the voice 
of a sems perched on a tall forest tree. 


But such admiration is rare. More frequently 
the semi is represented as crying for its nightly 


repast of dew :— 
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Semi wo kike,— 
Ichi-nichi naite 
Yoru no tsuyu.—Kikaku. 


Hear the semi shrill! So, from earliest dawning, 
All the summer day he cries for the dew of night. 


Yii-tsuyu no 
Kuchi ni iru made 


Naku semi ka ?—Baishitsu. 


Will semi continue to cry tll the night-dew fills tts mouth ? 


Occasionally the semi is mentioned in love-songs 
of which the following is a fair specimen. It belongs 
to that class of ditties!‘ commonly sung by geisha. 
Merely as a conceit, I think it pretty, in spite of the 
factitious? pathos; but to Japanese taste it is decided- 
ly vulgar. The allusion to beating implies jeal- 
ousy :— 

Nushi ni tatakare, 

Washa matsu no semi 

Sugaritsuki-tsuki 
Naku bakari! 


Beaten by my jealous lover,— 
Like the semi on the pine-tree 
L can only cry and cling ! 





f— 1. ditty—short, simple song. 
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2. factitious—-not natural, artificial. 
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And indeed the following tiny picture is a truer 
bit of work, according to Japanese art-principles (I do 
not know the author’s name) :— 

Semi hitotsu 
Matsu no yi-hi wo 
Kakae keri. 


Lo! on the topmost pine, a so’stary cicada 
Vainly attempts to clasp one last red beam of sun. 


IV 


Philosophical verses do not form a numerous 
class of Japanese poems upon semi; but they possess 
an interest altogether exotic.! As the metamorphosis 
of the butterfly supplied to old Greek thought an 
emblem of the soul’s ascension, so the natural 
history of the cicada has furnished Buddhism with 
similitudes? and parables’ for the teaching of doctrine. 

Man sheds his body only as the semi sheds its 
skin. But each reincarnation obscures the memory 
of the previous one: we remember our former exist- 
ence no more than the semi remembers the shell from 
which it has emerged. Often a semi may be found 
in the act of singing beside its cast-off skin ; therefore 


a poet has written :— 





) 
{2% 1. Introduced from abroad. 
2. Simile; comparison. 
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Ware to waga 
Kara ya tomur6— 
Semi no koe.—Yayii. 


Methinks that semé sits and sings by his former body,— 
Chanting the funeral service over his own dead self. 


This cast-off skin, or simulacrum,—clinging to 
bole or branch as in life, and seeming still to stare 
with great glazed eyes,—has suggested many things 
both to profane and to religious poets. In love- 
songs it is often likened to a body consumed by 
passionate longiny. In Buddhist poetry it becomes 
a symbol of earthly pomp,—the hollow show of 
human greatness :— 

Yo no naka yo 
Kaeru no hadaka 


Semi no kinu! 


Naked as frogs and weak we enter this life of trouble ; 
Shedding our pomps we pass: so semt quit thetr skins. 


_ But sometimes the poet compares the winged 
and shrilling semi to a human ghost, and the broken 
shell to the body left behind :— 





{= 1. simulacrum=image; unreal representation. 
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Ju, This world! [some, being poor, are] naked as frogs 
are ; [some, being rich, are clad] in fine robes as the semi are. 
%Oa~Le 


Tamashii wa 
Uki-yo ni naite, 
Seni no kara. 


Flere the forsaken shell: above me the voice of the creature 
Shrills like the ery of a Soul quitting this world of pain. 


Then the great sun-quickened tumult of the 
cicadae—landstorm of summer life foredoomed so 
soon to pass away—is likened by preacher and poet 
to the tumult of human desire. Even as the semi 
rise from earth, and climb to warmth and light, and 
clamor, and presently again return to dust and 
silence,—so rise and clamor and pass the gerierations 
of men :— . 

Yagate shinu 
Keshiki wa miezu, 
Semi no koe.—Basho, 


Never an intkmation tn all those voices of semi 
How quickly the hush will come,—how speedily all must 
aie. 


I wonder whether the thought in this little verse 
does not interpret something of that summer melan- 
choly which comes to us out of nature’s solitudes 
with the plaint of insect-voices. Unconsciously those 


millions of millions of tiny beings are preaching the 
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ancient wisdom of the East,—the perpetual Sftra of 
Impermanency. 

Yet how few of our modern poets have given 
heed to the voices of insects ! - 

Perhaps it is only to minds inexorably haunted 
by the Riddle of Life that Nature can speak to-day, 
in those thin sweet trillings, as she spake of old to 
Solomon. 

The Wisdom of the East hears all things. And 
he that obtains it will hear the speech of insects,—as 
Sigurd, tasting the Dragon’s Heart, heard suddenly 
the talking of birds, 
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INSECT-MUSICIANS 


Mushi yo mushi, 
Naite ingwa ga 
Tsukiru nara ? 


“ O inse.t, tnsect !— Think you that Karma can be exhaust- 
ed by song ?”— Japanese poem. 


I 


EF you ever visit Japan, be sure to go 
to at least one temple-festival,— 
en-nichi. The festival ought to 


be seen at night, when everything 





shows to the best advantage in 
the glow of countless lamps and 
lanterns. Until you have had this experience, you 
cannot know what Japan is,—you cannot imagine 
the real charm of queerness and prettiness, the 
wonderful blending ot grotesquery and beauty, to be 
found in the life of the common people. 

In such a night you will probably let yourself 
drift awhile with the stream of sight-seers through 
dazzling lanes of booths full of toys indescribable— 


dainty puerilities, fragile astonishments, laughter- 
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2. to advantage 4 #ij Ino 


making oddities ;—you will observe representations of 
demons, gods, and goblins ;—you will be startled by 
mando—immense lantern-transparencies, with mon- 
strous faces painted upon fhem;—you will have 
glimpses of jugglers, acrobats, sword-dancers, 
fortune-tellers ;—you will hear everywhere, above the 
tumult of voices, a ceaseless blowing of flutes and 
booming of drums. All this may not be worth stop- 
ping for. But presently, 1 am almost sure, you will 
pause in your promenade to look at a bcoth illumi- 
nated like a magic-lantern, and stocked! with tiny 
wooden cages out of which an incomparable shrilling 
proceeds. The booth is the booth of a vendor? of 
singing-insects ; and the storm of noise is made by 
the insects. The sight is curious; and a foreigner is 
nearly always attracted by it. 

But having satished his momentary curiosity, 
the foreigner usually goes on his way with the idea 
that he has been inspecting nothing more remarkable 
than a particular variety of toys for children. He 
might easily be made to understand that the insect- 
trade of Toky6d alone represents a yearly value of 
thousands of dollars ; but he would certainly wonder 
if assured that the insects themselves are esteemed 


tor the peculiar character of the sounds which they 
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make, It would not be easy to convince him that in 
the aesthetic life of a most refined and artistic peoplee 
these insects hold a place not less important or well- 
deserved than that occupied in Western civilization 
by our thrushes, linnets, nightingales and canaries. 
What stranger could suppose that a literature one 
thousand years old,-—a literature full of curious and 
delicate beauty,—exists upon the subject of these 
short-lived insect-pets ? 

The object of the present paper is, by elucidating 
“these facts, to show how superficially our travellers 
might unconsciously judge the most interesting details 
of Japanese life. But such misjudgments are as 
natural as they are inevitable, Even with the kindest 
of intentions it is impossible to estimate correctly at 
sight! anything of the extraordinary in Japanese 
custom,—because the extraordinary nearly always 
relates to feelings, beliefs, or thoughts about which a 


stranger cannot know anything. 


Before proceeding further, let me observe that the 
domestic? insects of which Iam going to speak, are 
mostly night-singers, and must not be confounded 
with the semi (cicadae), mentioned in former essays 


of mine. I think that the cicadae,—even in a 
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country so exceptionally rich as is Japan in musical 
insects,—are wonderful melodists in their own way. 
But the Japanese find as much difference between the 
notes of night-insects and of cicadae as we find be 
tween those of larks and sparrows; and they relegate 
their cicadae to the vulyar place of chatterers. Sem 
are therefore never caged. The national liking for 
caged insects does not mean a liking for mere noise ; 
and the note of every insect in public favour must 
possess either some rhythmic charm, or some mimetic 
quality celebrated in poetry or legend. The same fact 
is true of the Japanese liking for the chant of frogs. 
It -would be a mistake to suppose that all kinds of 
frogs are considered musical ; but there are particular 
species of very small frogs having sweet notes; and 
these are cdged and petted. 

Of course, in the proper meaning of the word, 
insects do not sing; but in the following pages I 
may occasionally employ the terms “singer” and 
“ singing-insect,”—partly because of their convenience, 
and partly because of their correspondence with ‘the 
language used by Japanese insect-dealers and poets, 


describing the “‘ voices ”’ of such creatures. 


II 


There are many curious references in the old 
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Japanese classic literature to the custom of keeping 
musical insects. For example in the chapter entitled 
Nowaki, of the famous novel ‘‘ Genji Monogatari,” 
written in the latter part of the tenth century by 
the Lady Murasaki-Spikibu, it is stated: ‘‘ The 
maids were ordered to descend to the garden. and 
give some water to the insects.’’ But the first defi- 
nite mention of cages for singing-insects would appear 
to be the following passage from a work entitled 


Chomon-shai :—‘ On the twelfth day of the eighth 
month of the second year of Kaho [1095 A. D.], the 


Emperor ordered his pages and chamberliius to go 
to Sagano and find some insects. The Emperor gave 
them a cage of network of bright purple thread. All, 
even the head-chaplain and his attendants, taking 
horses from the Right and the Left Imperial Mews, 
then went on horseback to hunt for insects. Tokinori 
Ben, at that time holding the office of Kurando 
proposed to the party as they rode toward Sagano, 
a subject for poetical composition. The subject was, 
Looking for insects in the fields. On reaching Sagano, 
the party dismounted, and walked in various direc- 
tions for a distance of something more than ten ché, 
and sent their attendants to catch the insects. In 


the evening they returned to the palace. They put 
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into the cage some hagi and ominameshi [for the 
insects]. The cage was respectfully prescnted to the 
Empress. There was sake-drinking in the palace 
that evening ; and many poeins were composed. The 
Empress and her court-ladies joined in the making of 


the poems.” 


This would appear to be the oldest Japanese 
record of an insect-hunt,—though the amusement 
may have been invented earlier than the period of 
Kaho. By the seventeenth century it seems to have 
become a popular diversion ; and night-hunts were in 
vogue as much as day-hunts. In the Teikoku Bunshi, 
or collected works of the poet Teikoku, who’ died 
during the second year of Sh6w6 (1653), there has 
been preserved one of the poet’s letters which contains 
a very interesting passage on the subject. ‘‘ Let us 
go insect-hunting this evening,’’—writes the poet to 
his friend. ‘It is true that the night will be very 
dark, since there is no moon; and it may seem 
dangerous to go out. But there are many people 
now going to the graveyards every night, because 
the Bon festival is approaching ;—therefore the way 
to the fields will not be lonesome for us. I have 


prepared many lanterns;—so the hataori, matsu- 
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mushi, and other insects will probably come to the 


lanterns in great number.”’ 


It would also seem that the trade of insect-seller 
(zmushiya) existed in the seventeenth century ; for in 
a diary of that time, known as the Diary of Kikaku, 
the writer speaks of his disappointment at not 
finding any insect-dealers in Yedo,—tolerably good 
evidence that he had met such persons elsewhere. 
‘On the thirteenth day of the sixth month of the 
fourth year of Teikyo [1687], I went out,’’ he writes, 
“to look for kirigirisu-sellers. I searched for them 
in Yotsuya, in K6jimachi, in Hongo, in Yushima, and 
in both divisions of Kanda-Sudamachd! ; but I found 
none,” 

As we shall presently see, the kirigirisu was not 
sold in Toky6 until about one hundred and twenty 
| years later. | 

But long before it became the fashion to keep 
singing-insects, their music had been celebrated by 
poets as one of the aesthetic pleasures of the autumn. 
There are charming references to singing-insects in 


poctical collections made during the tenth century, 
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and doubtless containing many compositions of a 
yet earlier period. And just as places famous tor 
cherry, plum, or other blossoming trees, are still 
regularly visited every year by thousands and tens of 
thousands, merely for the delight of seeing the. flowers 
in their seasons,—so in ancient times city-dwellers 
made autumn excursions to country,districts simply 
for the pleasure of hearing the chirruping choruses of 
crickets and of locusts,—the night-singers especially. 
Centuries ago places were noted as pleasure-resorts 
solely because of this melodious attraction ;—such 
were Musashino (now Tokyo), Yatano in the province 
of Echizen, and Mano in the province of Omi. Some- 
what later, probably, people discovered that each of 
the principal species of singing-insects haunted by 
preference some particular locality, where its peculiar 
chanting could be heard to the best advantage; and 
eventually no less than eleven places became famous 


throughout Japan for different kinds of insect-music. 


The best places to hear the matsumushi were :— 
' (1) Arashiyama, near Kyoto, in the province of 
Yamashiro ; 
(2) Sumiyoshi, in the province of Settsu ; 


(3) Miyagino, in the province of Mutsu. 


The best places to hear the suzamushi were :— 


(4) Kagura-ga-Oka, in Yamashiro: 
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(5) Ogura-yama, in Yamashiro ; 
(6) Suzuka-yama, in Ise ; 


(7) Narumi, in Owari. 


The best places to hear the Kirigirisu were :— 
(8) Sagano, in Yamashiro ; 
(9) Takeda-no-Sato, in Yamashiro ; 
(10) Tatsuta-yama, in Yamato ; 


(11) Ono-no Shinowara, in Omi. 


Afterwards, when the breeding and sale of sing- 
ing-insects became a lucrative! industry, the custom 
of going into the country to hear them gradually 
went out of fashion, But even to-day city-dwellers, 
when giving a party, will sometimes pla:e cages of 
singing-insects among the garden-shrubbery, so that 
the guests may enjoy not only the music of the little 
creatures, but also those memories or sensations of 


rural peace which such music evokes.? 
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The regular trade in musical insects is of compara- 
tively modern origin. In Tokyo its beginnings date 
back only to the Kwansci era (1789—1800),—at 


which period, however, the capital of the Shogunate 
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2, evoke—call up. 


was still called Yedo. A complete history of the 
business was recently placed in my hands,-—a history 
partly compiled from old documents, and partly from 
traditions preserved in the families of several noted 


insect-merchants of the present day. 


The founder of the Toky6 trade was an itiner- 
ant foodseller named Chiz6, originally from Echigo, 
who settled in the Kanda district of the city in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. One day 
while making his usual rounds, it occurred to him to 
capture a few of the suwzumushi, or bell-insects, 
then very plentiful in the Negishi quarter, and to try 
the experiment of feeding them at home. They 
throve and made music in confinément; and several 
of Chiiz6’s neighbors, charmed by their melodious 
chirruping, asked to be supplied with suzumushi for 
a consideration.! From this accidental beginning, 
the demand for suzumushi grew rapidly to such 
proportions that the foodseller at last decided to 
give up his former calling and to become an insect- 
seller. 

Chiizo only caught and sold insects: he never 
imagined that it would be more profitable to breed 


them. But the fact was presently discovered by one 
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of his customers,—a man named Kiriyama, then in 
the service of the Lord Aoyama Shimodzuke-no-Kami. 
Kiriyama had bought from Chuzo several suzu- 
mushi, which were kept and fed in a jar half-filled 
with moist clay. They died in ‘the cold season ; but 
during the following summer Kiriyama was agreeably 
surprised to find the jar newly peopled with a number 
of young ones, evidently, born from eggs which the 
first prisoners had left in the clay. He fed them 
carefully, and soon had the ‘pleasure, my chronicler 
says, of hearing them “ begin to sing in small voices.” 
Then he resolved to make some experiments; and, 
aided by Chutzo, who furnished the males and females, 
he succeeded in breeding not only suzumushi, but 
three other kinds of singing-insects also,—kantan, 
matsumushi, and kutsuwamushi. He discovered, at 
the same time, that, by keeping his jars in a warm 
room, the insects could be hatched considerably in 
advance of% the natural season. Chiizd sold for 
_Kiriyama these home-bred singers; and both men 
found the new undertaking profitable beyond ex- 
pectation. 

The example set by Kiriyama was imitated by a 
tabiya, a stocking-maker named Yasubei (commonly 


known as Tabiya Yasubei by reason of his calling), 
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who lived in Kanda-ku. Yasubei likewise made 
careful study of the habits of singing-insects, with a 
view to their breeding and nourishment ; and he soon 
found himself able to carry ona small trade in them. 
Up to that time the insects sold in Yedo would seem 
to have been kept in jars or boxes: | Yasubei conceived 
the idea of having special cages manufactured for 
them. A man named Kondd, vassal to the Lord 
Kamei of Honjo-ku, interested himself in the matter, 
and made a number of pretty little cages which 
delighted Yasubei, and secured a large order from 
him. The new invention found public favor! at once ; 
and Kondo soon afterwards established the first 
manufactory of insect-cages. 

The demand for singing-insects increased from 
this time so rapidly, that Chiizd soon found it impos- 
sible to supply all his would-be customers directly. 
He therefore decided to change his business to 
wholesale trade, and to sell to retail dealers only. 
To meet orders, he purchased largely from peasants 
in the suburbs and elsewhere. Many persons were 
employed by him; and Yasubei and others paid him 
a fixed annual sum for sundry rights and privileges. 

Some time after this Yasubei became _ the 
first itinerant?-vendor of singing-insects. He walked 
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through the streets crying his wares; but hired a 
number of servants to carry the cages. Tradition 
says that while going his rounds he used to wear a 
katabira made of a much-esteemed silk stuff called 
sukiya, together with a fine Hakata-girdle ; and that 
his elegant way of dressing proved of much service 
to him in his business. 

Two men, whose names have been preserved, soon 
entered into competition with Yasubei. The first 
was Yasakura! Yasuz6, of Honjoeku, by previous 
occupation a sahainin, or property-agent. He pros. 
pered, and became widely known as Mushi-Yasu,— 
“ Yasu- the-Insect-Man.”” His success encouraged a 
former fellow-sahainin, Genbei of Uyeno, to go into 
the same trade. Genbei likewise found insect-selling 
a lucrative occupation, and earned for himself the 
sobriquet? of Mushi-Gen, by which he is yet re- 
membered. His descendants in Tokyo to-day are ame- 
manufacturers ; but they still carry on the hereditary 
insect-business during the summer and autumn 
months; and one of the firm was kind enough to 
furnish me with many of the facts recorded in this 
little essay. 

Chiizs, the father and founder of all this curious 


commerce, died without children; and sometime in 
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the period of Bunsei (1818—1829) his business was 
taken over by a distant relative named Yamasak; 
Seichird.1 To Chiizd’s business, Yamasaki joined his 
own,—that of a toy-merchant. About the same time 
a law was passed limiting the number of insect-dealers 
in the municipality to thirty-six. The thirty-six 
then formed themselves into a guild, called the Oyama- 
Ko (“Oyama Society”), having for patron the 
divinity Sekison-sama of the mountain Oyama in 
Sagami Province. But in business the association 
was known as the Yedo-Mushi-K6, or Yedo Insect 

Company. 

It is not until after this consolidation of the 
trade that we hear of the kirigirisu,—the same musical 
insect which the poet Kikaku had vainly tried to 
buy in the city in 1687,—being sold in Yedo. One of 
the guild known as Mushiya Kojiré (‘‘ Kojird the 
Insect-Merchant ”’), who did business in Honjo-ku, 
returning to the city after a short visit to his native 
place in Kadzusa, brought back with him a number 
of kirigirisu, which he sold at a good profit. Although 
long famous elsewhere, these insects had never before 
been sold in Yedo. 

“When Midzu’ Echizen-no-Kami,” says the 
ch ronicle, “became machi-bugy6, (or chicf magistrate) 


~~ 
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of Yedo, the law limiting the number of insect-dealers 


to thirty-six, was abolished.”! Whether the guild 
was subsequently dissolved the chronicle fails to 
mention, | 

Kiriyama, the first to breed singing-insécts arti- 
ficially, had, like Chizd, built up a prosperous trade. 
He left a son, Kamejird, who was adopted into the 
family of one Yumoto, living in Waseda, Ushigome- 
ku. Kamejiro brought with him to the Yumoto 
family the valuable secrets of his father’s occupation ; 
and the Yumoto family is still celebrated in the 
business of insect-breeding. | 

To-day the greatest insect-merchant in Tokyd is 
said to be Kawasumi Kanesaburd, of Samonchd in 
Yotsuya-ku. A majority of the lesser dealers obtain 
their autumn stock from him. But the insects bred 
artificially, and sold in summer, are mostly furnished* 
by the Yumoto house. Other noted dealers are 
Mushi-Sei, of Shitaya-ku, and Mushi-Toku, of 
Asakusa. These buy insects caught in the country, 
aga brought to the city by the peasants. The 
wholesale dealers supply both insects and cages to 
multitudes of itinerant vendors who do business in 
the neighborhood of the parish-temples during the 


ea-nichi, or religious festivals,—especially after dark, 
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Almost every night of the year there are en-nichi in 
some quarter of the capital; and the insect-sellers 
are rarely idle during the summer and autumn 


months. 


Perhaps the following list of current Tokyo 


_ prices! for singing-insects may interest the reader :— 


Suzumushi 3, sen 5 rin, to 4 sen. 
Matsumushi 4 ©  seccowes - 5 
Kantan ' 107 -csensvewss 12 ¢8 
Kin-hibari (AO cecvesgs TOE 
Kusa-hibar1 TOS cessation , ta 
Kuro-hibari Bo: -vceseeesen BS 8 
Kutsuwamushi TO. -csescusine rs ot 
Yamato-suzu OE eeeseioe ED 
Kirigirisu TZ isoovene IG ‘ 
Emma-korogi ia 

Kanetataki  — 12 “ 

Umaoi Io ¢ 


These prices, however, rule? only during the busy 
period of the insect trade. In May and the latter 
part of June the prices are high,—for only artificially 
bred insects are then in the market. In July &iri- 
girisu brought from the country will sell? as low as 
one a The kantan, kusa-hibari, and Yamato-suzu 
sell sometimes as low as two sen. In August the 
2mma-korogi can be bought even at the rate of ten 


for one sen; and in September the kuro-hibari, kane- 
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‘akaki and umaoi sell for one or one and a half sen 
each. But there is little variation at any season in 
the prices of suzumushi and vf matsumushi. These 
are never very dear, but never sell at less than three 
sen; and there is alw:ys a demand for them. The 
suzumusin is the most popular of all; and the greater 
part of the profits annually made in the insect-trade 


is said to be gained on the sale of this insect. 


IV 


As will be seen from the foregoing price-list, 
twelve varieties of musical insects are sold in Tékyd. 
Nine can be artificially bred,—namely the suzumushi, 
matsumushi, kirigirisu, kantan, kutsuwamush1, Emma- 
kérogi, kin-hibari, kusa-hibari (also called Asa-suzu), 
and the Yamato-suzu, or Yoshino-suzu. Three varie- 
ties, I am told, are not bred for sale, but captured 
for the market: these are the kanetataki, amaoi 
or hataori,! and kuro-hibari. But a considerable 
number of all the insects annually offered for sale, 
are caught in their native haunts. 

The night-singers are, with few exceptions, easly 
taken. They are captured with the help of lanterns, 
Being quickly attracted by light, they approach the 
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lanterns; and when near enough to be observed, 
they can readily be covered with nets or little baskets. 
Males and females are usually secured at the same 
time, for the creatures move about in couples.! Only 
the males sing ; but a certain number of females are 
always taken for breeding purposes. Males and 
- females are kept in the same vessel only for breeding : 
they are never left together in a cage, because the 
male ceases to sing when thus mated, and will die in 
a short time after pairing.’ 

The breeding pairs are kept in jars or other 
earthen vessels half-filled with moistened clay, and are 
supplied every day with fresh food. T hey do not live 
long: the male dies first, and the female survives 
only until her eggs have been laid. The young 
insects hatched from them, shed their skin in about 
forty days from birth, after which. they grow more 
rapidly, and soon attain their full development. In 
their natural state these creatures are hatched a 
little before the Doyd, or Period of Greatest Heat by 
the old calendar,—that is to say, about the middle 
of July ;—and they begin to sing in October. But 
when bred in a warm room, they are hatched early 
in April . and, with careful feeding, they can be 
offered for sale before the end of May. When very 
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young, their food is triturated and spread for them 
upon a smooth piece of wood; but the adults are 
usually furnished with unprepared food,—consisting 
of parings of egg-plant, melon-rind, cucumber-rind, 
or the soft interior parts of the white onion. Some 
insects, however, are specially nourished ;—the abura- 
kirigirisu, for example, being fed with sugar-water 


and slices of musk-melon. 


V 


All the insects mentioned in the Tokyo price-list 
are not of equal interest ; and several of the names 
appear to refer only to different varieties of one 
species,—though on this point I am not positive. 
Some of the insects do not seem to have yet been 
scientifically classed; and I am no entomologist. 
But I can offer some general notes on the more 
important among the little melodists, and free 
translations of a few out of the countless poems 
about them,—beginning with the matsu-mushi, which 
was celebrated in Japanese verse a thousand years 


ago: 
Matsumushi.! 


As ideographically written, the name of this crea- 


fE 1. BABlL Calyptotryphus Marmoratus. | 
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ture signifies ‘“‘ pine-insect ”; but, as pronounced, it 
might mean also ‘‘ waiting-insect,’—since the verb 


? 


“matsu’, “to wait”, and the noun “ matsu”’, 
‘pine’, have the same sound. It is chiefly upon 
this double meaning of the word as uttered that a 


host of Japanese poems about the matsumushi are 


based. Some of these are very old,—dating back to © 


the tenth century at least. 

Although by no means a rare insect, the matsu- 
mushi is much esteemed for the peculiar clearness 
and sweetness of its notes—(onomatopoetically! 
rendered in Japanese by the syllables chin-chirorin, 
chin-chirorin),—little silvery shrillings which I can 
best describe as resembling the sound of an electric 
bell heard from a distance. The matsumushi haunts 
pine-woods and crypomeria-groves, and makes its 
music at night. It is a very small insect, with a 


dark-brown back, and a yellowish belly. 


Perhaps the oldest extant verses upon the matsu- 
mushi are those contained in the Kokinshi,—a 
famous anthology compiled in the year 905 by the 
court-poet Tsurayuki and several of his noble friends, 
Here we first find that play on the name of the insect as 


pronounced, which was to be repeated in a thousand 
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different keys by a multitude of poets through the 
literature of more than nine hundred years :— 
| Aki no no ni 
Michi mo madoinu ; 
Matsumushi no 
Koe suru katani 
Yado ya karamashi. 
“In the autumn-fields I lose my way ;—perhaps 
I might ask for lodging in the direction of the cry of 
the waiting-insect ” ;—that is to say, “ might ‘sleep 
to-night in the grass where the insects are waiting 


for me.”’ There is in the same work a much prettier 


poem on the matsumushi by Tsurayuki. 


With dusk begins to cry the mole of the Watting-insect ;— 
L, tov, awatt my beloved, and, hearing, my longing gros. 


The following poems on the same insect are less 


ancient but not less interesting :— 


Forever past and gone, the hour of the promised advent [-- 
Truly the Watter’s voice ts a voice of sadness now ! 


Parting is sorrowful always,—even the parting with 
autumn ! 
O tlaintive matsumusht, add not thou to my pain! 


Always more clear and shrill, as the hush of the night 
grows deeper, 

The Watting-insect’s voice ,—and I that wait in the garden, 

Feel enter into my heart the voice ana the moon together. 
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Suzumushi,! 


The name signifies ‘‘ bell-insect ”’ ; but the bell 
of which the sound is thus referred to is a 
very small bell, or a bunch of little bells such asa 
Shinto priestess uses in the sacred dances. The suzu- 
mushi is a great favorite with insect-fanciers, and is 
bred in great numbers for the market. In the wild 
state it is found in many parts of Japan; and at 
night the noise made by multitudes of sazumushi in 
certain lonesome places might easily be mistaken,— 
as it has been by myself more than once,—for the 
sound of rapids. The Japanese description of the 
insect as resembling “‘a watermelon seed ”—the black 
kind—is excellent. It is very small, with a black 
back, and a white or yellowish belly. Its tintin- 
sound—might easily be mistaken for the tinkling of 
a suzu. Both the matsumushi and the suzumusht 
are mentioned in Japanese poems of the period of 
Engi (901-922). | 

Some of the following poems on the suzumushi are 


very old; others are of comparatively recent date :— 


Yes, my dwelling ts old : weeds on the 100f are growing ; - 
But the vetce of the suzumushi—that will never be ola ! 
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To-day united in love,—we who can meet so rarely | 
Heir how the insects sing!—their bells to our hearts keep 
time. 


Lhe tinkle of tiny bells——the voices of suzumushi, 
I hear in the autumn-dusk,—and think of the ficlds at 
home. 


Even the moonshine sleeps on the dews of the garden- 
LASSCS § i 
Nothing moves in the night but the susumushi’s vcice. 


Heard in these alien fiekis, the voice of the susumushi— 
Sweet in the evening-dusk,—sounts like the sound of home. 


_ 


Vainly the susumushi exhausts its powers of fleasing, 
Always, the long night through, my tears continue to flow! 


#1 rk to those tinkling tones,—the chant of the suzumushi ! 
—Sf a jewel of dew could s.ng, it would unkle with such a 
voice | 


Foolish-fond I have grown ;—I feel Sev the susumushi !— 
In the time of the heavy rains, what will the creature do? 


Hataori-mushi,! 


The hataori is a beautiful bright-green grass- 
tii i a pm mi mean, 
GE i. BAIL Tryxalis variabilis. 
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hopper, of very graceful shape. Two reasons are 
given for its curious name, which signifies “the 
Weaver.” One is that, when held in a particular 
way,! the struggling gestures of the creature resemble 
the movements of a girl weaving. The other reason 
is that its music seems to imitate the sound of the 
reed and shuttle of a hand-loom in operation,— Jr-i-i-i 


—chon-chon !—ji-i-1-t—chon-chon ! 


There is a pretty folk-story about the origin of 
the hataori and the kirigirisu, which used to be told to 
Japanese children in former times.—Long, long ago, 
says the tale, there were two very dutiful daughters 
who supported their old blind father by the labor of 
their hands. The elder girl used to weave, and the 
younger to sew.2. When the old blind father died at 
last, these good girls grieved so much that they soon 
died also. One beautiful morning, some creatures of 
a kind never seen before were found making music 
above the graves of the sisters. On the tomb of the 
elder was a pretty green insect, producing sounds 
like those made by a girl weaving,—ji-i-i-1, chon-chon ! 
ji-i-i-i, chon-chon | This was the first hataori-mushi. 
On the tomb of the younger sister was an insect 
which kept crying out, ‘‘ Tsuzure-sase, sase, sase !— 


tsuzure, tsuzure—sase, sase, sase !” (Torn clothes— 
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patch, patch them up !—torn clothes, torn clothes— 
patch up, patch up, patch up!) This was the first | 
kirigirisa. Then everybody knew that the spirits of 
the good sisters had taken those shapes. Still every 
autumn they cry to wives and daughters to work 
well at the loom, and warn them to repair the 
winter garments of the household before the coming 
of the cold. 

Such poems as I have been able to obtain about 
the hataori consist of nothing more than pretty fan- 
cies. Two, of which I offer free renderings, are ancient, 
—the first by Tsurayuki; the second by a poetess 
classically known as “ Akinaka’s Daughter ’’ :— | 


Weaving-insects I hear; and the fields, tn their autumn- 
colors, 
Seem of Chinese-brocade :—was this the weavers’ work ? 


Gossamer-threads are spread over the shrubs and grasses: 
Weaving-insects I hear ;—do they weave with spider-silk ? 


Umaoi.' 


The uwmaoi is sometimes confounded with the hata- 
ori, which it much resembles. But the true umaoi— 
(called junta in Izumo)—is a shorter and thicker 


insect than the hataori ; and has at its tail a hook- 
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shaped protuberance, which the weaver-insect has 
not. Moreover, there is some difference in the sounds 
made by the two creatures. The music of the umaoi 
is not “‘ ji-i-i-i,—chon-chon”, but, “ zu-i-in-tz6 J—zw-i- 


in-tzo !"’—say the Japanese. 
Kirigirisu. 


There are different varieties of this much-prized 
insect. The abura-kirigirisu, a day-singer, is a 
delicate creature, and must be carefully nourished in 
confinement. The tachi-kirigirisu, a night singer, is 
more commonly found in the market. Captured 
kirigirisa sold in Tokyo are mostly from the neigh- 
borhood of Itabashi, Niiso, and Todagawa; and 
these, which fetch high prices, are considered the 
best. They are large vigorous insects, uttering very 
clear notes. From Kujiukuri in Kadzusa other and 
much cheaper kirigirisu are brought to the capital ; 
but these have a disagreeable odor, suffer from the 
attacks of a peculiar parasite, and are feeble 
musicians, 

As stated elsewhere, the sounds made by the kin- 
girisu are said to resemble those of the Japanese 
words, ‘‘ Tsuzure—sase! sase!’’ (Torn clothes— 


patch up! patch up!); and a large proportion of 
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the many poems written about the insect depend for 
interest upon ingenious but untranslatable allusions 
to those words. I offer renderings therefore of only 
two poems on the kirigirisu,—the first by an un- 
known poet in the Kokinshii; the second by Tada- 
fusa :— 


O Kirigivise ! when the clover changes color, ; 
Are the nights then sad for you as for me that cannot sleep? 


O Kirigirisu! cry not, I pray, so loualy ! 
FHlearing, my sorrow grows,—and the aubunin-night 7s long! 


Kusa-hibari, 


The kusa-hibari, or “ Grass-Lark ””—also called 
Asa-suzu, or “ Morning-Bell”’; ‘“ Yabu-suzu, or ‘the 
Little Bell of the Bamboo-grove ”’?; Aki-kaze, or 
“* Autumn-Wind ” ; and Kosuzu-mushi,{or ‘‘ The Child 
of the Belt-Insect’’,—is a day-singer. It is very 
small,—perhaps the smallest of the insect-choir, 


except the Yamato-suzu. 


Kin-hibari. 


The kin-hibari, or “Golden Lark,’’ used to be 


found in great numbers about the neighborhood of 
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the well-known Shinobazu-no-ike,—the great lotus- 
pond of Uyeno in Tdkyd :—but of late years it has 
become scarce there. The kin-hibari now sold in the 


capital.are brought from Todagawa and Shimura. 


Ki uro-hibari : 


The kuro-hibari, or “Black Lark,” is rather 
uncommon, and comparatively dear. It is caught 
in the country about Tokyé, but is never bred. 


e 
Korogi. 


There are many varieties of this night-cricket,— 
called korogi from its music :—“ kiri-kiri-kiri-kiri !— 
koro-koro-koro-koro !—ghi-i-i-ii-i-i!’’ One variety, 
the ebi-kérogi, or ‘“ shrimp-kdrogi,” does not make 
any sound. But the uma-korogi, or “ horse-korogi ;” 
the Oni-korogi, or ‘‘ Demon-kGrogi;”’ and the Bmma- 
korogi, or Cricket-of-Emma [King of the Dead],” 
are all good musicians.. The color is blackish-brown, 
or black ;—the best singing.varieties have curious 
wavy markings on the wings. 

An interesting fact regarding the korogi is that 
mention of it is made in the very oldest collection of 


Japanese poems known,—the Manyodshi, probably 
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compiled about the middle of the eighth century. 
The following lines, by an unknown poet, which con- 
tain. this mention, are therefore considerably more 
than eleven hundred years old :— 
Niwakusa ni 
Murasame furite 
Kodrogi no 
Naku oto kikeba 
Aki tsukinikeri. 


[“ Showers have sprinkled the garden-grass. 
Hearing the sound of the crying of the Korogt, 
I know that the autumn has come.” 


Kutsuwamushi,! 


There are several varieties of this extraordinary 
creature,—also called onomatopoetically gatcha- 
gatcha,—which is most provokingly? described in 
dictionaries as ‘“‘a kind of noisy cricket’! The 
variety commonly sold in Tokyo has a green back, 
and a yellowish-white abdomen; but there are also 
brown and reddish varieties. The kutsuwamushi is 
dithcult to capture, but easy to breed. As the tsuka- 
tsuku-boshi 1s the most wonderful musician among 
the sun-loving cicadae or semi, so the kutsuwamushi 
is the most wonderful of night-crickets. It owes its 


name, which means ‘ The Bridle-bit-Insect,” to its 
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noise, which resembles the jingling and ringing! of the 
old-fashioned Japanese bridle-bit (kutsuwa). But 
the sound is really much louder and much more 
complicated than ever was the jingling of a single 
kutsuwa ; and the accuracy of the comparison is not 
easily discerned while the creature is storming beside 
you. Without the evidence of one’s own eyes, it 
were hard to believe that so small a life could make 
so prodigious? a noise. C:rtainly the vibratory 
apparatus in this insect must be very complicated. 
The sound begins with a thin sharp whizzing, as of 
leaking stream, and slowly strengthens ;—then to 
the whizzing is suddénly added a quick dry clatter, 
as of castanets ;>—and then, as the whole machinery 
rushes into operation, you hear, high above the 
whizzing and the clatter, a torrent of rapid ringing’ 
tones like the tapping of a gong. These, the last to 
begin, are also the first to cease; then the castanets 
stop; and finally the whizzing dies ;—but the full or- 
chestra may remain in operation for several hours at 
a time, without a pause. Heard from far away at 
night the sound is pleasant, and is really so much 
like the ringing of a bridle-bit, that when you first 
listen to it you cannot but feel how much real poetry 


belongs to the name of this insect,—celebrated from 
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of old as “playing at ghostly escort! in ways where 


no man can pass.” 


The most ancient poem on the kutsuwamutshi is 


perhaps the following, by the Lady Idzumi-Shikibu :— 


Waga seko wa 
Koma ni makasete 
Kinikeri to, 
Kiku ni kikasuru 
Kutsuwamushi kana ! 
—which might be thus freely rendered: 


Listen !—his briale rings ;—that is surely my husbana 
Homeward hurrying now—fast as the horse can bear him! 


@eeevesee 


Ah-! my ear was deceived !—only the Kutsuwamushi ! 


Kantan. 


This insect—also called kantan-gisu, and kantan- 
no-kirigirisu,—is a dark-brown night-cricket. Its 
note—“ zi-i-i-i-in ’’—is peculiar: I can only compare 
it to? the prolonged twang of a bow-string. But 
this comparison is not satisfactory, because there 1s 
a penetrant metallic quality in the twang, impossible 


to describe. 


VI 


Besides poems about the chanting of particular 
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compare to, 


insects, there are countless Japanese poems, ancient 


and modern, upon the voices of night-insects in 
general,—chiefly in relation to the autumn season. 
Out of a multitude I have selected and translated a 
few of the more famous only, as typical of the sen- 
timent or fancy of hundreds. 
renderings are far from literal as to language, I 


believe that they express with tolerable faithfulness 


the thought and feeling of the originals :— 


I. 
2 


~ 
Not for my sake alone, I know, ts the autumn’s coming »—~ 
Yet, hearing the insects sing, at once my hzait grows sad. 
Kokinshia. 


Faint in the moonshine sounds the chorus of insect-voices : 
Zo-night the sadness of autumn speaks tn their plaintive 
tone. 


I never can find repose in the chilly nights of autumn, 
Because of the pain £ hear in the insects’ p.aintive song. 


How must it be in the fields where the dews are falling 
thickly f 

In th: insect-voices that reach me I hear the tingling of 
cold. 


N v:-r I dare to take my w y through the grass in autumn : 
Should I tread upon insect-voices—what w uld my feelings 


be! 
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The song ts ever the same, but the tones of the insects 


aiffer, 


Maybe their sorrows vary, according to their hearts. 
Ldsum: Shikibsu. 


Changed ts my childhood’s home—all (ut those insect- 
votces ¢ | 
1 think they ave trying to speak of happier days that were. 


These trembling dews on the grass—aré se tears for the 
death of autumn ?— 
Tears of the insect-singers that now so sadly cry ? 


It might be thought that several of the poems 
above given were intended to express either a real 
or an affected sympathy with imagined insect-pain. 
But this would be a wrong interpretation. In most 
compositions of this class, the artistic purpose is to 
suggest, by indirect means, various phases of the 
emotion of love,—especially that melancholy which 
lends its own passional tone to the aspects and the 
voices of nature. The baroque fancy that dew might 
be insect-tears, is by its very exaggeration intended 
to indicate the extravagance of grief, as well as to 
suggest that human tears have been freshly shed. 


The verses in which a woman declares that her 
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heart has become too affectionate, since she cannot but 
feel for the bell-insect during a heavy shower, really 
bespeak the fond! anxiety felt for some absent beloved, 
travelling in the time of the great rains. Again, in 
the lines about ‘treading on insect-voices,’’ the 
dainty scruple is uttered only as a hint of that 
intensification of feminine tenderness which love 
creates. And a still more remarkable example of this 
indirect double-suggestiveness is offered by the little 


poem prefacing this article :— 


“ O insec’, insect l—think you ‘hat Rarmacan be exhaust- 
ed by song?” 

The Western reader would probably suppose that 
the insect-condition, or insect-state-of-being, is here 
referred to; but the real thought of the speaker, 
presumably a woman, is that her own sorrow is the 
result of faults committed in former lives, and is 
therefore impossible to alleviate.? 

It will have been observed that a majority of the 
verses cited refer to autumn and to the sensations of 
autumn. Certainly Japanese poets have not been 
insensible to the real melancholy inspired by autumn, 
—that vague strange annual revival of ancestral pain: 


dim inherited sorrow of millions of memories as- 
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sociated through millions of years with the death of 
summer ;—but in nearly every utterance of this 
melancholy, the veritable allusion is to grief of 
parting. With its color-changes,: its leaf-whirlings, 
and the ghostly plaint of its insect-voices, autumn 
Buddhistically symbolizes impermanency, the certain- 
ty of bereavement, the pain that clings to all desire, 


and the sadness of isolation. 


But even if these poems on insects were primarily 
intended to shadow! amorous emotion, do they not 
reflect also for us the subtlest influences of nature,— 
wild pure nature,—upon imagination and memory ? 
Does not the place accorded to insect-melody, in the 
home-life as well as in the literature of Japan, prove 
an aesthetic sensibility developed in directions that 
yet remain for us almost unexplored ? Does not the 
shrilling booth of the insect-seller at a night-festival 
proclaim even a popular and universal comprehension 
of things divined? in the West only by our rarest 
poets :—the pleasure-pain of autumn’s beauty, the 
weird sweetness of the voices of the night, the 
magical quickening of remembrance by echoes of 
forest and field? Surely we have something to learn 


from the people in whose mind the simple chant of a 
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De 
cricket can awaken whole fairy-swarms of tender 
and delicate ‘fancies. We may boast of being their 
masters in the mechanical,—their teachers of the 
artificial in all its varieties of ugliness ;—but in the 
knowledge of the natural,—in the feeling of the joy 
and beauty of earth,—they exceed us like the Greeks 
of old. Yet perhaps it will be only when our blind 
aggressive industrialism has wasted and sterilized 
their paradise,—substituting everywhere for beauty 
the utilitarian, the conventional, the vulgar, the 
utterly hideous,—that we shall begin with remorseful 
amazement to comprehend the charm of that which 


we destroyed. 
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KUSAHIBARI 


IS cage is exactly two Japanese 





inches high and one inch and a 
half wide: its tiny wooden door, 
turning upon a pivot, will scarce- 
ly admit the tip of my little finger. 
But he has plenty of room in that 
cage,—room to walk, and jump, and fly; for he is 
so small that you must look very carefully through 
the brown-gauze sides of it in order to catch a 
glimpse of him. I have always to turn the cage 
round and round, several times, in a good light, 
before I can discover his whereabouts ;! and then I 
usually find him resting in one of the upper 
corners,—clinging, upside down, to his ceiling of 
gauze. | 
Imagine a cricket? about the size of an ordinary 
mosquito,—with a pair of antennae much longer 
than his own body, and so fine that you can distin- 
guish them only against the light. Kusa-hibari, or 
‘“‘Grass-Lark,” is the Japanese name of him; and he 


is worth in the market exactly twelve certs:’ that is 
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to say, very much more than his weight in gold. 
Twelve cents for such a gnat-like thing !......... 

By day he sleeps or meditates, except while oc- 
cupied with the slice of fresh egg-plant or cucumber 
which must be poked into his cage every morning 
wseeeeee TO keep him clean and well ted is somewhat 
troublesome: could you see him, you would think it 
absurd to take any pains for the sake of a creature 
so ridiculously small. 

But always at sunset the infinitesimal soul ot 
him awakens: then the room begins to fill with a 
delicate and ghostly music of indescribable sweetness, 
—a thin, thin silvery rippling! and trilling? as of 
tiniest electric bells. As the darkness deepens, the 
sound becomes sweeter,—sometimes swelling till the 
whole house seems to vibrate with the elfish reso- 
nance,—sometimes thinning down into the faintest 
imaginable thread of a voice. But loud or low, it 
keeps a penetrating quality that is weird’........._ All 
night the atomy thus sings :* he ceases only when the 


temple bell proclaims the hour of dawn, 


Now this tiny song is a song of love,—vague 
love of the unseen and unknown. It is quite impos- 


sible that be should ever have seen or known, in this 
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gentle, lively sound, 
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3. ‘weird—supernatural, uncanny, unearthly. 
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present existence of his. Not even his ancestors, for 
many generations hack, could have known anything 
of the night-life of the fields, or the amorous value of 
song. They were born of eggs*hatched in a jar of 
clay, in the shop 01 some insect-merchant; and they 
dwelt thereafter only in cages. But he sings the 
song of his rdce as it was sung a myriad years ago, 
and as faultlessly as if he understood the exact sig- 
nificance of every note. Of course he did not learn the 
song. It is a song of organic! memory,—deep, dim 

memory of other quintillions? of lives, when the ghost 

of him shrilled at night from the dewy grasses of the 

hills. Then that song brought him love—and death. 

He has forgotten all about death ; but he remembers 

the love. And therefore he sings now—for the bride 

that will never come. 

So that his longing is unconsciously retrospec- 
tive : he cries to the dust of the past,—he calls to the 
silence and the gods for the return of time...... 
Human lovers do very much the same thing without 
knowing it. They call their illusion an Ideal; and 
their Ideal is, after all, a mere shadowing of race- 
experience, a phantom of organic memory. The liv- 
ing present has very little to do with it.......Perhaps 
this atomy also has an ideal, or at least the rudiment 
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of an ideal; but, in any event, the tiny desire must 
utter its plaint in vain. 

The fault is not altogether mine. I had been 
warned that if the creature were mated, he would 
cease to sing and would speedily die. But, night 
after night, the plaintive, sweet, unanswered trilling 
touched me like a reproach,—became at last an 
Bieesion: an affliction, a torment of conscience ; and 
I tried to buy a female. It was too late in the sea- 
son ; there were no more kusa-hibari for sale,—either 
males or females. The insect-merchant laughed and 
said, ‘‘He ought to have died about the twentieth 
day of the ninth month.” (It was already the second 
day of the tenth month.) But the imsect-merchant 
did not know that I have a good stove in my study, 
and keep the temperature at above 75° F. Where- 
fore my grass-lark still sings at the close of the 
eleventh month, and I hope to keep him alive until 
the Period of Greatest Cold. However, the rest of 
his generation are probably dead: neither for love 
nor money could I now find hima mate. And were 
I to see him free in order that he might make the 
search for himself, he could not possibly live through 
a single night, even if fortunate enough to escape by 
day the multitude of his natural enemies in the 
garden,—ants, centipedes, and ghastly earth-spiders. 
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Last evening—the twenty-ninth of the eleventh 
- month—an odd! feeling came to me asI sat at my 
desk: a sense of emptiness in the room. Then I 
became aware that my grass-lark was silent, con- 
trary to his wont.” I went to the silent cage, and 
found him lying dead beside a dried-up lump*® of egg- 
plant as gray and hard as a stone. Evidently he 
had not been fed for three or four days; but only the 
night before his death he had been singing wonder- 
fully,—so that I foolishly imagined him to be more 
than usually contented. My student, Aki, who loves 
insects, used to feed him; but Aki had gone into the 
country for a week’s holiday, and the duty of caring 
for ‘the grass-lark had ‘devolved* upon Hana, the 
housemaid. She is not sympathetic, Hana the house- 
maid. She says that she did not forget the mite,°5— 
but there was no more egg-plant. And she had never 
‘thought of substituting a slice of onion or of cucum- 
ber !.......... I spoke words of reproof to Hana the 
- housemaid, and she dutifully expressed contrition.‘ 
But the fairy-music has stopped; and the stillness 
reproaches; and the room is cold, in spite of the 


stove. 


Absurd |.........1 have made a good girl unhappy 
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f% 1. odd—strange, queer. 
2. wont—established custom. 
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- 3. lump—compact shapeless or unshapely mass. 
4. devolved —fallens. 
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6. contrition—penitence. 
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because of an insect half the size of a barley-grain ! 
The quenching of that infinitesimal life troubles me 
more than I could have believed possible......... Of 
course, the mere habit of thinking about a creature’s 
wants—even the wants of a cricket—may create, by 
insensible degrees, an imaginative interest, an 
attachment of which one becomes conscious only 
when the relation is broken. Besides, I had felt so 
much, in the hush of the night, the charm of the 
delicate voice,—telling of one minute existence depend- 
ent upon my will and selfish pleasure, as upon the 
favour of a god,—telling me also that the atom of 
ghost in the tiny cage, and the atom of ghost within 
myself, were forever but one and the same in the 
deeps of the Vast of being......... And then to think 
of the little creature hungering and thirsting, night 
after night, and day by day, while the thoughts of 
his guardian deity! were turned to the weaving of 
dreams |,........ How bravely, nevertheless, he sang 
on to the very end,—an atrocious end, for he had 
eaten his own legs|....... -. May the gods forgive 


us all,—especially Hana the housemaid ! 


Yet, after all, to devour one’s own legs for 


hunger is not the worst that can happen toa being 
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2. atrocious—-extremely cruel ; enormously wicked. 
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cursed with the gift of song. There are human 
crickets who must eat their own hearts in order to 


sing. 
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SOME POEMS ABOUT INSECTS 


NE of the great defects of English 
‘books printed in the last century 
is the want of an index. The 


importance of being able to refer 





at once to any subject treated of 
in a book was not recognised 
until the days when exact scholarship necessitated! 
indexing of the most elaborate kind. But even now 
we constantly find good books severely criticised 
because of this deficiency. All that I have said tends 
to show that even to-day in western countries the 
immense importance of systematic arrangement in 
literary collections is not sufficiently recognised. We 
have, of course, a great many English anthologies,— 
that is to say, collections of the best typical composi- 
tions of a certain epoch in poetry or in prose. But 
you must have observed that, in western countries, 
nearly all such antholoyies are compiled chrono- 
logically’?—not according to the subject of the poems. 
To this general rule there are indeed a few excep- 


tions, There is a collection of love poetry by 
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? ina manner according with the order of time. 
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Watson,! which is famous; a collection of child 
poetry by Patmore ;? ascollection of “‘ society verse a 
by Locker ;* and several things of that sort. - But 
agen here the arrangement is not of a special kind; 
nor is it ever divided according to the subject of each 
particular poem. I know that some books have been 
published of late years with such titles as “‘ Poems of 
the Sea,” “ Poems of Nature ”—but these are ‘of no 
literary importance at all, and they are not compiled 

by competent critics. Besides, the subject-heads are 
always of much too general a kind. The French are 

far in advance of the English in the art of making 

anthologies ; but even in such splendid anthologies as 

those of Crépet® and of Lemerre® the arrangement is 

of the most general kind,—chronological, and little 

more. 

I was reminded to tell you this, because of 
several questions recently asked me, which I found it 
impossible to answer. Many a Japanese student 
might suppose that western poetry has its classified 
arrangements corresponding in some sort to those of 
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fapanese poetry. Perhaps the Germans have some- 
thing of the kind, but the English and French have 
not. Any authority upon the subject of Japanese 
literature can, I have been told, inform himself 
almost immediately as to all that has peen written 
in poetry upon a particular subject. Japanese poetry 
has been classified and sub-classified and double-index- 
ed or even quadruple-indexed after a manner incom- 
parably more exact than anything English antho- 
logies can show. I am aware that this fact is chiefly 
owing to the ancient rules about subjects, seasons, 
contrasts, and harmonies, after which the old poets 
used to write. But whatever be said! about such 
rules, there can be no doubt at all of the excellence 
of the arrangements which the rules produced. It is 
greatly to be regretted that we have not in English 
a system of arrangement enabling the student to 
discover quickly all that has been written upon a 
particular subject—such as roses, for example, or 
pine trees, or doves, or the beauties of the autumn 
s-ason. There is nobody to tell you where to find 
such things; and as the whole range? of English 
poetry is so great that it takes a great many years 
even to glance through it, a memorised knowledge of 


the subjects is impossible for the average* man. I 
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2. scope ; compass. 
3. ordinary. 
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believe that Macaulay! would have been able to 
remember almpst any reference in the poetry then 
accessible to scholars,—just as the wonderful Greek 
scholar Porson? could remember the exact place of 
any text in the whole of Greck literature, and even 
all the varieties of that text. But such men are born 
only once in hundreds of years; the common meimory 
can not attempt to emulate their feats. And it is 
very difficult at the present time for the ordinary 
student of poetry to tell you just how much has been 
written upon any particular subject by the best 
English poets. 

Now you will recognise some difficulties in the 
way of a lecturer in attempting to make classifica- 
tions of English poetry after the same manner that 
Japanese classification can be made of Japanese 
poetry. One must read enormously merely to obtain 
one’s materials, and even then the result is not to be 
thought of as exhaustive. 1 am going to try to give 
you a few lectures upon English poetry thus classifi- 
ed, but we must not expect that the lectures will be 
authoritatively complete. Indeed, we have no time 


for lectures of so thorough a sort. All that I can 
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attempt will be to give you an idea of the best things 
that English poets have thought and expressed upon 
certain subjects. 

You know that the old Greeks wrote a great 
deal of beautiful poetry about insects,—especially 
ahout musical insects, crickets, cicadae, and other 
insects such as those the Japanese poets have been 
writing about for so many hundreds of years. But 
in modern western poetry there is very little, com- 
paratively speaking, about insects. The English 
poets have all written a great deal about birds, and 
especially about singing birds; but very little has 
been written upon the subject of insects—singing 
insects, One reason is probably that the number of 
musical insects in England is very small, perhaps 
owing to the climate. American poets have written 
more about insects than English poets have done, 
though their work is of a much less finished! kind. 
But this is because musical insects in America are 
very numerous. On the whole, we. may say that 
neither in English nor in French poetry will you find 
much about the voices of crickets, locusts, or cicadae. 
I could not even give you a special lecture upon that 
subject. We must take the subject “insect ” 


rather general signification ;? and if we do that we 
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£2 1. complete ; perfect. 
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@ sense ; implication. 
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can edit together a nice little collection of poetical 
examiples. 

The butterfly was regarded by the Greeks espe- 
cially as the emblem of the soul and therefore of 
immortality. We have several Greek remains, 
picturing the butterfly as perched upon a skull, thus 
symbolising life beyond death. And the metamor- 
phosis of the inseet is, you know, very often referred 
to in Greek philosophy. We might expect that 
English poets would have considered the butterfly 
especially from this point of view ; and we do havea 
few examples. Perhaps the hest known is that of 


Coleridge.? 


The butterfly the ancient Grecians made 

The soul’s fair emblem,? and its only name— 

But of the soul, escaped the slavish trade 

Of earthly life! For in this mortal’? frame 

Ours is the reptile’s lot, much toil, much blame, 

Manifold motions making little speed, 

And to deform and kill the things whereon we 
feed. 


The allusion to the ‘name ’’ is of course to the 


Greek word, psyche, which signifies both soul and 
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2, symbol; allusive figure. 
3. subject to death; destined to die. 
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butterfly. Psyche, as the soul, was pictured by the 
Greeks as a beautiful girl, with a somewhat sad face, 
and butterfly wings springing from her shoulders. 
Coleridge tells us here that although the Greeks 
likened the soul to the butterfly, we must remember 
what the butterfly really is,—the last and highest 
state of insect-being—‘“ escaped the slavish trade of 
earthly life.”” What is this so-called slavish trade ? 
It is the necessity of working and struggling in order > 
to live—in order to obtain food. The butterfly is 
not much of! an eater; some varieties,? indeed, do 
not eat at all. All the necessity for eating ended 
with the life of the larva. In the same manner 
religion teaches that the soul represents the changed 
state of man. In this life a man is only like a cater- 
pillar ; death changes him into a chrysalis, and out 
of the chrysalis issues the winged soul which does 
not have to trouble itself about such matters as 
eating and drinking. By the word “ reptile’ in this 
verse, you must understand caterpillar. Therefore 
the poet speaks of all our human work as manifold 
motions making little speed; you have seen how 
many motions a caterpillar must make in order to 
go even a little distance, and you must have noticed 


the manner in which it spoils the appearance of the 
FE 1. to be not much of a oKUt— CR’. 
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3- ARO MRI a creeping animal, — 


plant upon which it feeds. There is here an allusion 
to the strange and terrible fact, that all life—and 
particularly the life of man—is maintained only by 
the destruction of other life. In order to live we 
must kill—perhaps only plants, but in any case we 
must kill. 

Wordsworth has several poems on butterflies, 
but only one of them is really fine. It is fine, not 
because it suggests any deep problem, but because 
with absolute simplicity it pictures the charming 
difference of character in a little boy and a little girl 
playing together in the fields. The poem is addressed! 
to the butterfly. | 


Stay near me—do not take thy flight ! 
A little longer stay in sight !? 
Much converse do I find in thee, 
Historian of my infancy ! 
, Float near me; do not yet depart ! 
Dead times revive in thee: 
Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art ! 
A solemn image to my heart, 


My father’s family. 


Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
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uaz. addressed—spoken. 
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2. in sight—within view or seeing distance. 


The time, when, in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly ! 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey : with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush ; 
But she, God love her, feared to brush 


The dust from off its wings. 


What we call and what looks like dust on the 
wings of a butterfly, English children are now taught 
to know as really beautiful scales or featherlets, but 
in Wordsworth’s time the real structure of the insect 
was not so well known as now to little people. 
Therefore to the boy the coloured matter brushed 
from the wings would only have seemed so much 
dust. But the little girl, with the instinctive tender- 
ness of the future mother-soul in her, dreads to touch 
those strangely delicate wings ; she fears, not only to 
spoil, but also to hurt. | | 

Deeper thoughts than memory may still be 
suggested to English poets by the sight of a butterfly, 
and probably will be for hundreds of years to come. 
Perhaps the best poem of a half-metaphorical,' half- 
philosophical thought about butterflies is the beauti- 
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ful prologue! to Browning’s? ‘‘Fifine at the Fair,’ 
which prologue is curiously entitled ‘‘ Amphibian ”— 
implying that we are about to have a reference to 
creatures capable of living in two distinctive ele- 
ments, yet absolutely belonging neither to the one 
nor to the other. The poet swims out far into the 
sea on a beautiful day; and, suddenly, looking up, 
perceives a beautiful butterfly flying over his head, as 
if watching him. The sight of the insect at once 
suggests to him its relation to Greek fancy as a name 
for the soul; then he begins to wonder whether it 
might not really be the soul, or be the symbol of the 
soul, of a dead woman who loved him. From that 
point of the poem begins a little metaphysical fantasy 


about the possible condition of souls. 


The fancy I had to-day, 
Fancy which turned a fear! 
I swam far out in the bay, 


Since waves laughed warm and clear. 


I lay and looked at the sun, 


The noon-sun looked at me: 
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Between us two, no one 


Live creature, that I could see. 


Yes! There came floating by 
Me, who lay floating too, ’ 
Such a strange butterfly ! 


Creature as dear as new: 


Because the membraned! wings 
So wonderful, so wide, 
So sun-suffused, were things 


Like soul and nougnt b side. 


So much for the conditions of the poet’s revery. 
He is swimming in the sea; above his face, only a 
few inches away, the beautiful butterfly is hovering. 
Its apparition makes him think of many things— 
perhaps first about the dangerous pvusition of the 
butterfly, for if it should only touch the water, it is 
certain to be drowned. But it does not touch the 
water; and he begins to think how clumsy? is the man 
who moves in water compared with the insect that 
moves in air, and how ugly a man is by comparison 
with the exquisite creature which the Greeks likened 


to the soul or ghost of the man. Thinking about 
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2. awkward ; ungainly ; uncouth. 
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ghosts leads him at once to the memory of a certain 
very dear ghost about which he forthwith begins to 


dream. 


What if a certain soul 

Which early slipped its sheath, 

And has for its home the whole 
Of heaven, thus look beneath, 


Thus watch one who, in the world, 
Both lives and likes life’s way, 
Nor wishes the wings unfurled 


That sleep in the worm, they say ? 


But sometimes when the weather 
Is blue, and warm waves tempt 
To free oneself of tether,} 


And try a life exempt 


From worldly noise and dust, 
In the sphere which overbrims? 
With passion and thought,— why, just 


Unable to fly, one swims ! 


This 1s better understood by paraphrase: “I 





f{% 1. achain, rope, halter. 
2. overbrims with—is full of. 
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wonder if the soul of a certain person, who lately 
died, slipped so gently out of the hard sheath of the 
perishable body—I wonder if she does not look down 
from her home in the sky upon me, just as that little 
butterfly is doing at this moment. And I wonder if 
she laughs at the clumsiness of this poor swimmer, 
who finds it so much labour even to move through 
the water, while she can move through whatever she 
pleases by the simple act of wishing. And this man, 
strangely enough, does not want to die, and to 
become a ghost. He likes to live very much; he does 
not yet desire those soul-wings which are supposed 
to be growing within the shell of his body, just as 
the wings of the butterfly begin to grow in the 
chrysalis. He does not want to die at all. But 
sometimes he wants to get away from the struggle 
and the dust of the city, and to be alone with 
nature ; and then, in order to be perfectly alone, he | 
swims. He would like to fly much better; but he 
can not. However, swimming is very much like 
flying, only the element! of water is thicker than air.” 

However, more than the poet’s words is sug- 
gested | . We are really told that what a fine 
mind desires is spiritual life, pure intellectual life— 


free from all the trammels? of bodily necessity. Is 
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2. Shackles; impediments, 
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not the swimmer really a symbol of the superior 
mind in its present condition? Your best swimmer 
can not live under the water, neither can he rise into 
the beautiful plue air. He can only keep his head in 
the air ; his body must remain in the grosser element. 
Well, a great thinker and poet is ever thus— floating 
between the universe of spirit and the universe of 
matter. By his mind he belongs to the region of 
pure mind,—the ethereal state ; but the hard necessity 
of living keeps him down in the world of sense and 
grossness and struggle. On the other hand the 
butterfly, freely moving in a finer element, better 
represents the state of spirit or soul. 

What is the use of being dissatisfied with 
nature? The best we can do is to enjoy in the. 
imagination those things which it is not possible for 


us to enjoy in fact. 


Emancipate through passion 
And thought, with sea for sky, 
We substitute, in a fashion, 


For heaven—peoetry ; 


Which sea, to all intent,! 


Gives flesh such noon?-disport, 
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3. emancipate—freed. 
4 substitute—-put in exchange, 


Ase 


As a finer element! 
Affords the spirit-sort.? 


Now you see where the poet’s vision of a beauti- 
ful butterfly has been leading his imagination. The 
nearest approach which we can make to the act of 
flying, in the body, is the act of swimming. The 
nearest approach that we can make to the heavenly 
condition, mentally, is in poetry. Poetry, imagine 
tion, the pleasure of emotional expression—these 
represent our nearest approach to paradise. : Poetry 
is the sea in which the soul of man can Swim even as 
butterflies can swim in the’ air, or happy ghosts 
swim in the finer element of the infinite ether. The 


last three stanzas of the poem ar¢ very suggestive: 


And meantime, yonder streak 
Meets the horizon’s verge ; 
That is the land, to seek 


If we tire or dread the surge :° 


Land the solid and safe— 
To welcome again (confess !) 
When, high and dry, we chafe* 
The body, and don the dress, 
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3. a large wave or billow. 
4. to make warm by friction. 


Does she look, pity, wonder 
At one who mimics! flight, 
Swims—heaven above, sea under, 


Yet always earth in sight ? 


“‘ Streak,’’ meaning an indistinct line, here refers 
to the coast fareway, as it appears to the swimmer. 
It is just such a word as a good Japanese painter 
ought to appreciate in such a relation. In suggesting 
that the swimmer is glad to return to shore again 
and get warm, the poet is telling us that however 
much we may talk about the happiness of spirits in 
heaven—however much we may praise heaven im 
poetry—the truth is that we are very fond of this 
world, we like comfort, we like company,? we like 
human love and human pleasures, There is a good 
deal of nonsense in pretending that we think heaven 
is a better place than the world to which we belong. 
Perhaps it is a better place, but, as a matter of fact, 
we do not know anything about it; and we should 
be frightened if we could go beyond a certain distance 
from the real world which we do know. As he tells 
~ us this, the poet begins again to think about the 
spirit of the dead woman. Is she happy? Is she 
looking at him—and pitying him as he swims, taking 
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good care not to go too far away from the land? 
Or is she laughing at him, because in his secret 
thoughts he confesses that he likes to live—that he 
dges not want to become @ pure ghost at the present 
time ? | 

Evidently a butterfly was quite enough, not only 
to make Browning’s mind think very seriously, but 
to make that mind teach us the truth and seriousness 
which may attach to very small things—incidents, 
happenings of daily life, in any hour and place. I 
believe that is the greatest English poem we have on 
the subject of the butterfly. 

The idea that a butterfly might be, not merely 
the symbol of the soul, but in very fact! the spirit of 
a dead person, is somewhat foreign to? English 
thought; and whatever exists in poetry on the 
subject must necessarily be quite new. The idea of a 
relation between insects, birds, or other living crea- 
tures, and the spirits of the dead, is enornrously old 
in oriental literature;—we find in Sanskrit texts 
thousands of years ago. But the western mind has 
not been accustomed to think of spiritual life as out- 
side of man; and much of natural poetry has conse- 
quently remained undeveloped in western countries. 


A strange little poem, “The White Moth,” is an 
DAPADPAPAR sear een eee 


f% 1. in fact—in reality; in truth; indeed. very (L887: 8d, 
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2. foreign to—not belonging to. 
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exception to the general rule that I have indicated ; 
but I am almost certain that its author, A. T. 
Quiller-Couch,! must have read oriental books, or 
obtained his fancy from some eastern source. As the 
knowledge of Indian literature becomes more general 
in England, we may expect to find poetry much 
intiuenced by oriental ideas. At the present time, 
such a composition as this is quite a strange 


anomaly.? 


If a leaf rustled, she would start : 
And yet she died, a year ago. 

How had so frail a thing the heart® 
To journey where she trembled so ? 
And do they‘ turn and turn in fright, 
Those little feet, in so much night ? 


The light above the poet’s head 
Streamed on the page and on the cloth, 
And twice and thrice there buffeted 

On the black pane a white-winged moth : 
’T was Annie’s soul that beat outside, | 


And “ Open, open, open! ” cried: 





fE 1. Arthur Thomas Quiller-Couch 1863-38 F)RRD (ER, FF 
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2. deviation from the common rule. 
3. courage ; spirit ; firmness of will. 
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“TI could not find the way to God; 
There were too many flaming suns 

For signposts, and the fearful road 
Led over wastes where millions 

Of tangled comets hissed and burned— 


I was bewildered and I turned. 


‘© Oh, it was easy then! I knew 
Your window and no star beside. 
Look up and take me back to you! ” 
He rose and thrust the window wide. 
’T was but because his brain was hot 


With rhyming ;' for he heard her not. 


But poets polishing a phrase 

Show anger over trivial things ; 

And as she blundered in tKe blaze 
Towards him, on ecstatic? wings, 

He raised a hand and smote her dead ; 
Then wrote ‘ That I had died instead !”’ 


The lover, or bereaved husband, is writing a 
poem of which a part is given in the first stanza— 
which is therefore put in italics. The ‘action proper 


begins with the second stanza. The soul of the dead 
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woman taps at the window in the shape of a night- 
butterfly or moth—imagining, perhaps, that:she has 
still a voice and can make herself heard by the man 
that she loves. She tells the stury of her wandering 
in space—privileged! to pass to heaven, yet afraid of 
the journey. Now the subject of the poem which the 
lover happens to be writing inside the room is a 
memory of the dead woman—mourning for her, 
describing her in exquisite ways. He can not hear 
her at all; he does not hear even the beating of the 
little wings at the window, but he stands up and 
opens the window—because he happens to feel hot 
and tired. The moth thinks that he has heard her 
that he knows; and she flies toward him in great 
delight. But he, thinking that it is only a trouble- 
some insect, kills her with a blow of his hand; and 
then sits down to continue his poem with the words, 
“Oh, how I wish I could have died instead of that 
dear woman !’”? Altogether this is a queer poem in 
English literature, and I believe almost alone of its 
kind. But it is queer only because of its rarity of 
subject. As for construction, it is very good indeed. 

I do not know that it is necessary to quote any 
more poems upon butterflies or moths. There are 
several others; but the workmanship* and the 

Siar eee CCCere 

EE 1. granted; licensed. 
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thought are not good enough or original enough to 
justify their use here as class texts. So I shall now 
turn to the subject of dragon-flies. Here we must 
again be very brief. References to dragon-flies are 
common throughout English poetry, but the re. 
ferences signify little more than a mere colourless 
mention of the passing of the insect. However, it so 
happens that the finest modern lines of pure descrip- 
tion written about any insect, are about dragon-flies, 
And they also happen to be by Tennyson.! Natu- 
ralists and men of science have greatly praised these 
lines, because of their truth to nature and the accu- 
racy of observation ‘which they show. You will find 


them in the poem entitled ‘“‘ The Two Voices.’’ 


To-day I saw the dragon-fly 


Come from the wells where he did lie. 


An inner impulse rent the veil ; 
Of his old husk ; from head to tail 


Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


He dried his wings; like gauge they grew ; 
Thro’ crofts? and pastures wet with dew 


A living rush of light he flew. 
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_ There are very few real poems, however, upon 
the dragon-fly in English, and considering the extta- 
ordinary beauty and grace of the insect, this may 
appear strange to you. But I think that you can 
explain the strangeness at a later time. The silence 
of English poets on the subject of insects as compared 
with Japanese poets is due to general causes that we 
shall consider at the close of the lecture. | 

Common flies could scarcely seem to be a subject 
for poetry—disgusting and annoying creatures as they 
are. But there are more poems about the house-fly 
than about the dragonfly, Last year I quoted for 
you a remarkable and rather mystical composition 
by the poet Blake! about accidentally killing a fly. 
Blake represents his own thoughts about the brevity 
of human life which had been aroused by the incident. 
It is a charming little poem; but it does not describe 
the fly at all. I shall not quote it here again, because 
we Shall have many other things to talk about; but 
I shall give you the text of a famous little composi- 
tion by Oldys? on the same topic. It has almost the 
simplicity of Blake,—and certainly something of the 


same kind of philosophy. 


fe 


fE 1, William Blake (1757-1827) BIIRBLE CLR SR 
PIA. 
2. William Oldys (1696-1761) RA, RRS UC RSA 
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Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 

Drink with me, and drink as I; 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Couldst thou sip and sip it up. 
Make the most of! life you may, 


Life is short and wears away. 


Both alike are mine and thine 

Hastening quick to their decline ; 
Thine’s a summer, mine’s no more, 
Though repeated to threescore ;2 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 


Will appear as short @as one. 


The suggestion is that, after.all, time is only a 
very relative affair in the cosmic order of things. 
The life of the man of sixty years is not much longer 
than the life of the insect which lives but a few 
hours, days, or months. Had Oldys, who belongs to 
the eighteenth century, lived in our own time, he 
might have been able to write something very much 
more curious on this subject. It 1s now known that 
time, to the mind of an insect, must appear immense- 
ly longer than it appears to the mind of a man. It 


has been calculated that a mosquito or x gnat moves 


POP BOLD WD OD ORO OPO OV IOP OOOO ON OOOO ION Ie” 
€% 1. to make the most of—to use to the best advantage ; use to 
the uttermost. 
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2. thrice twenty ; sixty. 
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its wings between four and five hundred times a 
second. Now the scientific dissection of such an 
insect, under the microscope, justifies the opinion that 
the insect must be conscious of each beat of the 
wings—just as a man feels that he lifts his arm or 
bends his head every time that the action is perform- 
ed. A man can not even imagine the consciousness 
of so short an interval of time as the five-hundredth 
part of one second. But insect consciousness can be 
aware of such intervals; and a single day of life 
might well appear to the gnat as long as the period 
of a month to a man. Indeed, we have reason to 
suppose that to even the shortest lived insect life 
does not appear short at all; and that the ephemera! 
may actually, so far as feeling is concerned, live as 
long as a man—although its birth and death does 
occur between the rising and the setting of the sun. — 

We might suppose that bees would form a 
favourite subject of poetry, especially in countries 
where apiculture? is practised upon such a scale as in 
England. But such is not really the case. Nearly 
every English poet makes some reference to bees, as 
Tennyson does in the famous couplet— 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 


_ And murmuring of innumerable bees. 





fE 1. day-fly DEAD Y, 
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But the only really remarkable poem addressed 
to a bee is by the American philosopher Emerson.’ 
The poem in question can not be compared as to 
mere workmanship with some others which I have | 
cited ; but as to thinking, it is very imteresting, and | 
you must remember that the philosopher who writes 
poetry should be judged for his thought rather than 
for the measure of his verse. The whole is not 
equally good, nor is it short enough to quote entire; 


I shall only give the best parts. 


Burly, dozing humble-bee,’ 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines ; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 


Singing over shrubs and vines. 





Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion ! 

Sailor of the atmosphere ; 

Swimmer through the waves of air ; 
Voyager of light and noon ; 


Epicurean of June ; 
LDP DODOOOOOOTOOOorwrrwerressssvrvwervr s»s sc eee 


8 1. Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82) KMOMMB. BX 
Ri¥N, KDGEORAR+DI. 
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Wait, I prithee,! till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum,— 
All without is martyrdom.? 
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Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 
The green silence dost displace 


With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 


Hath my insect never seen. 


CHE CSHHOTHHSAOTHHHOE HOSE HCE HE HOHSHOHHCHEHEEEH ETE EEEEeen®O ee 


_ Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher ! 
Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 


This is really the poetry of the bee—visiting only 
beautiful flowers, and sucking from them their per- 
fumed juices—always healthy, happy, and surrounded 
by beautiful things. A great rover, a constant 


wanderer is the bee—visiting many different places, 


EE 1. pray thee ® corruption. 
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seeing many different things, but stopping only to 
enjoy what is beautiful to the sight and sweet to the 
taste. Now Emerson tells us that a wise man should 
act like the bee—never stopping to look at what is 
bad, or what is morally ugly, but seeking only what 
is beautiful and nourishing for the mind. It is a 
very fine thought ; and the manner of expressing it is 
greatly helped by Emerson’s use of curious and for- 
cible words—such as “burly,’! “ zigzag,’’? and the 
famous expression “ yellow breeched philosopher ’— 
which has passed almost into an Aimerican household 
phrase. The allusion of course is to the thighs of 
the bee, covered with the yellow pollen of flowers so 
as to make them seem covered with yellow breeches, 
or trousers reaching only to the knees. 

I do not of course include in the lecture such child 
songs about insects as that famous one beginning 
with the words, “ How does the little busy bee im- 
prove each shining hour.” This is no doubt didac 
tically very good; but I wish to offer you only ex- 
amples of really fine poetry on the topic. Therefore 
leaving the subject of bees for the time, let us turn 
to the subject of musical msects—the singers of the 
fields and woods—grasshoppers and crickets. 


In Japanese poetry there are thousands of verses 
BBR DODO POOP ROOD DPI NA OI NO eal 


fF 1. bulky: stout. 
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upon such insects. Therefore it seems very strange 
that we have scarcely anything on the Subject in 
Engiish, And the little that we do have is best 
represented by the poem of Keats! on the night 
cricket. The reference is probably to what we call 
in England the hearth cricket, an insect which hides 
in houses, making itself at home? in some chink of the 
brick work or stone work about a fireplace, for it 
loves the warmth. I suppose that the small number 
of poems in English about crickets can be partly ex- 
plained by the scarcity of night singers. Only the 
houte cricket seems to be very well known. But 
on the other hand, we can not so well explain the 
rarity of composition in regard to the day-singers 
—the grasshoppers and locusts which can be heard, 
though somewhat faintly, in any English country 
place after sunset during the warm season. Another 
queer thing is that the example set by Keats has not 
been imitated or at least followed even up to the 


present time. 


The poetry of earth is never dead : 
When all the birds are faint with the hot 


sun, etc, 
e 


In this charming composition you will have not- 


iced the word ‘stove ”; but you must remember that 











8 1. John Keats (1795-1821) RHOARUMHAS 
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2. to make oneself at home—to conduct one’s self in anothe 
house as unrestrainedly as if at home. 
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this is not a stove as.we understand the term now, 
and signifies only an old fashioned fireplace of brick 
or tile. In Keats’s day there were no iron stoves. 
Another word which I want to notice is the word 
‘“‘ poetry ’’ in the first line: By the poetry of nature 
the poet means the voices of nature—the musical 
sounds made by its idle life in woods and fields, So 


the word ‘poetry ” here has especially the meaning 


of song, and corresponds very closely to the Japanese | 


word which signifies either poem or song, but perhaps 
more especially the latter. The general meaning of 
the sonnet is that at no time, either in winter or in 
summer, is nature silent. ‘When the birds do not 
sing, the grasshoppers make music for us ; ‘and when 
the cold has killed or banished all other life, then the 
house cricket begins with its thin sweet song to make 
us think of the dead voices of the summer. 

There is no much else of note! about the gras 
hoppr and the cricket in the works of the great Eng- 
lish poets. But perhaps you do not know that 
Tennyson in his youth took up the subject and made 
a long poem upon the grasshopper, but suppressed? it 
after the edition of 1842. He did not think it good 
enough to rank with his other work. But a few 
months ago the poems which Tennyson suppressed in 


&% 1. of note=noteworthy. 
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2. withheld from publication. 
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the final edition of his works have been published and 
carefully edited by an eminent scholar, and among 
these poems we find ‘‘ The Gasshopper.”’ I will quote 
some of this poem, because it is beautiful, and because 
the fact of its suppression will serve to show you 
how very exact and careful Tennyson was to preserve 


only the very best things that he wrote. 


Voice of the summer wind. 
Joy of the summer plain, 
Life of the summer hours, 
Carol clearly, bound along, 
No Tithon! thou as poets feign 
(Shame fall’ em, they are deaf and blind), 
But an insect lithe and strong 
Bowing the seeded summer flowers. 
Prove their falsehood and thy quarrel,? 
Vaulting on thine airy feet 
Clap thy shielded sides and carol, 
Carol clearly, chirrups sweet. 
Thou art a mailed warrior in youth and 
strength complete ; 
Armed-cap-a-pie, 
Full fair to see ; 


Unknowing fear, 
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2. cause of objection. 
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Undreading loss, 
A gallant cavalier, 
Sans peur et sans reproche,! 
‘ In sunlight and in shadow, 


The Bayard of the meadow. 


The reference to Tithonus is a reference of course 
to a subject afterwards beautifully elaborated in an- 
other poem by Tennyson, the great poem of “* Titho- 
nus.’ The Bayard here referred to was the great 
French model of perfect chivalry, and is sometimes 
called the last of the feudal knights. He was said to be 
without fear and without blame. You may remember 
that he was killed by a ball from a gun—it was soon 
after the use of artillery in war had been introduced ; 
and his dying words were to the effect that he feared 
there was now an end of great deeds, because men 
had begun to fight from a distance with machines 
instead of fighting in the old knightly and noble way 
with sword and spear. The grasshopper, covered 
with green plates and bearing so many little sharp 
spines upon its long limbs, seems to have suggested 
to Tennyson the idea of a fairy knight in green 


armour, 





f= 1. Without fear and without blame. 
2. Chevalier de (Pierre du Terrail) Bayard (1475-1524) BB 
PHD BABS A SEME, Charles VIII. Louis XII De RAZ T 
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As I said before, England is poor in singing 
insects, while America is rich in them—almost, per- 
haps, as rich as Japan, although you will not find as 
many different kinds of singing insects in any one 
state or district. The singing insects of America are 
peculiar to particular localities. But the eastern 
states have perhaps the most curious insect of this 
kind. It is called the Katydid. This name is spelt 
either Katydid, or Catydid—though the former spell- 
ing is preferable. Katy, or Katie, is the abbreviation 
of the name Catherine; very few girls are called by 
the full name Catherine (also spelt Katherine ); 
because the name is long and unmusical, their friends 
address them usually as Katy, and their acquaint- 
ances, as Kate. Well, the insect of which I am 
speaking, a kind of semi, makes a sound resembling 
the sound of the words “ Katie did!’’ Hence the 
name—one of the few corresponding to the names 
given to the Japanese semi, such as tsuka-tsuku-boshi, 
or minmin-semi, The most interesting composition 
upon this cicada is by Oliver Wendell Holmes, but it 
is of the lighter sort of verse, with a touch of humour 
in it. I shall quote a few verses only, as the piece 
contains some allusions that would require explana- 


tion at considerable length. 





EE 1. Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-94), XMOAHRMUEBAR 
SRK. | 
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BityF b Locustidae FIL. Heb WIS FL (1 Cyrto- 
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I love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty Katydid ! 

Thou mindest me of gentlefolks,— 
Old gentlefolks are they,— 

Thou sayst an undisputed thing 


In such a solemn way. 


Ob tell me where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do ? 
And was she very fair and young, 
| And yet so wicked too ? 
Did Katy love a naughty man, 
Or kiss more cheeks than one ? 
I warrant! Katy did no more 


Than many a Kate has done, 


‘ 
COOH HHEHSOEEOOHOCO SOLOS HOHE STEEL SEHSHSEOH OORT REC ORS genee 


Ah, no! The living oak shall crash, 
That stood for ages still, 

The rock shall rend its mossy base 
And thunder down the hill, 

Before the little Katydid 
Shall add one word to tell 

The mystic story of the maid 

RRP RA 
#$ 1. say confidently ; feel sure. 
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Whose name she lmows so well. | 


The word “ testy ” may he a litt'e unfamiliar to 
some of you; it is a good old fashioned English term 
for “cross,” “irritabl .””’ The reference to the “ old 
gentlefolks ” implies the well known fact that in 
argument old persons are inclined to be much more 
obstinate than young people.. And there is also a 
hint in the poem of the tendency among old ladies to 
blame the conduct of young girls even more severely 
than may be necessary. There is nothing else to 
recommend the poem except its wit and the curious 
ness of the subject. There are several other verses 
about the same creature, by different American poets; 
but none of them is quite so good as the composition 
of Holmes. However, I may cite a few verses from 
one of the earlier American poets, Philip Freneau,! 
who i#lourished in the eighteenth.century and the 
early part of the nineteenth. He long anticipated? 
the tancy of Holmes; but he spells the word Catydid. 


In a branch of willow hid, 
Sings the evening Catydid: | 
From the lofty locust hough 


Feeding on a drop of dew, 
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IB 1. Philip Freneau (1752-1832) #MOBA, 
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2. foresaw. 
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In her suit of green arrayed! 
Hear her singing in the shade— 
Catydid, Catydid, Catydid ! 


While upon a leaf you tread, 

Or repose your little head 

On your sheet of shadows laid, 

All the day you nothing said ; 

Half the night your cheery tongue 

Revelled out its little song,— 
Nothing else but Catydid. 


Tell me, what did Caty do? 

Did she mean to trouble you ? 

Why was Caty not forbid 

To trouble little Catydid ? 

Wrong, indeed, at you to fling, 

Hurting no one while you sing,— 
Catydid ! Catydid! Catydid ! 


To Dr. Holmes the voice of the cicada seemed 
like the voice of an old obstinate woman, an old 
prude,’ accusing a young girl of some fault,—but to 
Freneau the cry of the little creature seemed rather 


to be like the cry of a little child complaining—a 





&E 1. clothed, dressed, attired. 
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- a woman who affects rigid correctness in conduct and 


thought. 
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little girl, perhaps, complaining that somebody had 
been throwing stones at her, or had hurt her in some 
way. And, of course, the unfinished character of the 
phrase allows equally well either supposition. 

Before going back to more serious poetry, I 
want—while we are speaking of American poets—to 
make one reference to the ironical or satirical poetry 
which insects have inspired in some minds, taking for 
example the poem by Ckarlotte Perkins Stetson! 
about a butterfly. This author is rather a person of 
note,* being a prominent figure in educational reforms 
and the author of a volume of poems of a remark- 
ably strong kind in the didactic sense. In other 
words, she is especially a moral poet; and unless 
moral poetry be really very well executed, it is 
scarcely worth while classing it as literature. I 
think, however, that the symbolism in the following 
verses will interest you—especially when we comment 
upon them, The composition from which they are 
taken is entitled ‘“‘ A Conservative.” 

The poet, walking in the garden one morning, 
sees a butterfly, very unhappy, and gifted with 
power to express the reason of its unhappiness, The 


butterfly says, complaining of its wings, 
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‘‘ My legs are thin and few 

Where once I had a swarm! 

Soft fuzzy fur—a joy to view— 

Once kept my body warm, 

Before these flapping wing-things Zrew, 


To hamper and deform,” 


At that outrageous bug I shot 
The fury of mine eye; 

Said I, in scorn all burning hot, 
In rage and anger high, 

“ You ignominious! idiot, 


Those wings were made to fly!” 


“I do not want to fly,” said he, 
**T only want to squirm! ’” 
He drooped his wings dejectedly, 
But still his voice was firm : 
“I do not want to be a fly! 


I want to be a worm!’ 


O yesterday of unknown lack ! 
To-day of unknown bliss! 
I left my fool in red and black ; 


The last I saw was this,— 
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I. despicable ; contemptible. 
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wriggle; writhe. 
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The creature madly climbing back 
Into his chrysalis. 


Of course the wings here represents the powers 
of the mind—knowledge, reason, will. Men ought 
to use these in order to reach still nobler and higher 
states of life. But there are men who refuse to use 
their best faculties! for this end. Such men are like 
butterflies who do not want to take the trouble to 
fly, but prefer the former condition of the cater-pillar 
which does nothing but eat and sleep. As applied to 
certain forms of conservatism the satire is strong. 

Something may now be said as to poems about 
spiders. But let me remind you that a spider is not 
an insect. Scientifically it has no relation to the 
great tamily of true insects ; it belongs to the very 
distinct family of the arthropoda or “ joint-footed ”’ 
animals. But as it is still popularly called an imsect 
in most European countries, we may be excused? for 
including it in the subject of the present lecture. I 
suppose you know that one of the scientific names 
for this whole class of creatures is Arachnida,—a 
name derived from the Greek name Ayachne. The 
story of Arachne is interesting, and everybody study- 


ing natural history ought to knowit. Arachne wasa 


I~ 





fE 1. faculty—a specific power, mental or physical; an active 
power. 
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2. forgiven; overlooked. 
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young girl, according to the Greek story, who was 
very skilful at weaving. She wore cloths of many 
different colours and beautiful patterns, and every- 
body admired her work. This made her vain!'—so 
vain that at last she said that even the goddess of 
weaving could not weave better than she. Im- 
mediately after she had said that, the terrible goddess 
herself—Pallas Athena—entered the room. Pallas 
Athena was not only the goddess of wisdom, you 
know, but especially the goddess of young girls, 
presiding over the chastity, the filial piety, and the 
domestic occupations of virgins; and she was very 
angry at the conceit of this girl. ‘So she said to her, 
‘‘ You have boasted that you can weave as well as I 
can; now let me see you weave!” So Arachne was 
obliged to sit down at her loom and weave in the 
- presence of the goddess; and the goddess also wove, 
far surpassing the weaving of Arachne. When the 
weaving was done, the goddess asked the girl, ‘‘ Now 
see! which is the better, my work or yours?” And 
Arachne was obliged to contess that she had been 
defeated and put to shame.” But the goddess was not 
thoroughly satisfied ; to punish Arachne, she touched 
her lightly with the distaff, saying, ‘‘ Spin forever !”’ 


and thereupon Arachne was changed into a spider, 





#F 1. conceited; self-complacent, 
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2. to put to shame—inflict shame, disgrace, or dishonor on. 


which forever spins and weaves perishable films of 
perishable shiny thread. Poetically we still may call 
a spider Arachne. 

I have here a little poem of a touching character 
entitled ‘‘ Arachne,’ by Rose Terry Cooke!,—one of 
the symbolic poems which are becoming so numerous 
in these days of newer and deeper philosophy. I 
think that you will like it: a spinster, that is, a 
maiden passed the age of girlhood, is the speaker. 


1 watch her in the corner there, 
As, restless, bold and unafraid, 
She slips and floats along the air 


Till all her subtle house is made. 


e 


Her home, her bed, her daily food, 
All from that hidden store she draws ; 
_ She fashions it and knows it good, 


_ By instinct’s strong and sacred laws. 


No tenuous? threads to weave her nest, 
She seeks and gathers there or here ; 
But spins it from her faithful breast, 


Renewing still, till leaves are sere? __ 





—— Ne 


EE 1. Rose Terry Cooke (1827-92) KOK EH, New Engiand 
DASEROMS|-BHY, 
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2. thin; slender; delicate. 


3. sere =sear; withered ; dead, 
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Then, worn with toil, and tired of life, 
In vain her shining traps are set. 
The frost hath hushed the insect strife 
And gilded flies her charm forget. 


But swinging in the snares she spun, 
She sways to every wintry wind : 
Her joy, her toil, her errand done, 


Her corse! the sport of storms unkind. 


The symbolism of these verses will appear to 
you more significant when I tell you that it refers 
especially to conditions in New England in the present 
period. The finest American population—perhaps 
the finest Anglo-Saxon ever produced—were the New 
Englanders of the early part of the century. But with 
the growth of the new century, the men found 
themselves attracted elsewhere, especially westward: 
their shrewdness,? their energies, their inventive 
ness, were needed in newer regions. “And they 
wandered away by thousands and _ thousands, 
never to come _ back again, and leaving the 
women behind them. Gradually the place of 
these men was taken by immigrants of inferior 


development—but the New England women had no- 
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2 sagaciousness; astuteness. 


thing to hope for from these strangers. The bravest 
of them also went away to other states ; but myriads 
who could not go were condemned! by circumstances 
to stay and earn their living by hard work without 
any prospect of happy marriage. The difhiculty 
which a girl of culture may experience in trying to 
live by the work of her hands in New England is 
something not easily imagined. But it is getting to 
be the same in most western countries. Such a girl 
is watching a spider weaving in the corner of the 
same room where she herself is weaving; and she 
thinks, “ Am I not like that spider, obliged to supply 
my every need by the work of my own hands, 
without sympathy, without friends? The spider 
will spin and catch flies until the autumn comes; 
then she .will die. Perhaps I too must continue to 
spin until the autumn of my own life—until I become 
too old to work hard, and die of cold and of 


exhaustion.” 


Poor sister of the spinster clan !? 
I too from out my store within 
My daily life and living plan, 


My home, my rest, my pleasure spin. 


I know thy heart when heartless hands 


{= 1. condemned-—doomed, 
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2. clan—family ; tribe. 
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Sweep all that hard-earned web away ; 
Destroy its pearled and glittering bands, 


And leave thee homeless by the way. 


I know thy peace when all is done, 
.Each anchored thread, each tiny knot, 
Soft shining in the autumn sun ; 


A sheltered, silent, tranquil lot. 


{ know what thou hast never known,— 
Sad presage’ to a soul allowed— 
That not for life I spin, alone, 


But day by day I spin my shroud. 


The reference to the sweeping away of the 
spider’s web, of course, implies the pain often caused 


to such hardworking girls by the meanness of men 





who employ them only to cheat them—shopkeepers 
or manufacturers who take their work without 
justly paying for it, and who criticise it as bad in 
order to force the owner to accept less money than 
it is worth. Again a reference may be intended to 
the destruction of the home by some legal trick— 
some unscrupulous’ method of cheating the daughter 
out of the property bequeathed to her by her 


parents, 





& 1. prophetic intuition ; foreboding. 
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2. regardless of principle. 
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Notice a few pretty words here. The “ pearled” 
as applied to the spider’s thread gives an intimation! 
of the effect produced by dew on the thread, but 
there is also the suggestion of tears upon the thread 
work woven by the hands of the girl. The participle 
“anchored ’”’ is very pretty in its use here as an 
adjective, because this word is now especially used 
for rope-fastening, whether the rope be steel or hemp; 
and particularly for the fastening of the cables of a 
bridge. The last stanza might be paraphrased thus: 
“Sister Spider, I know more than you—and that 
knowledge makes me unhappy. You do not know, 
when you are spinning your little web, that you are 
really weaving your own shroud.? But I know this. 
my work is slowly but surely killing me. And I 
know it because I have a soul—at least a mind made 
otherwise than yours.” 

The use of the word “soul” in the last stanza 
of this poem, brings me back to the question put 
forth in an earlier part of the lecture,—why European 
poets, during the last two thousand years, have 
written so little upon the subject of insects? Three 
thousand, four thousand years ago, the most beauti- 
ful Greek poetry—poetry more nerfect than anything 


of English poetry—was written upon insects. In 
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FE 1. a suggestion or hint; an implied meaning. 
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old Japanese literature poems upon insects are to be 
found by thousands. What is the signification of 
the great modern silence in western countries upon 
this delightful topic? I believe that Christianity, as 
dogma, accounts for the long silence. The opinions 
of the early church refused soul, ghost, intelligence of 
any sort to other creatures than man. All animals 
were considered as automata—that is, as self-acting 
inachines, moved by a something called instinct, for 
want of a better name. To talk about the souls of 
animals or the spirits of animals would have been 
very dangerous in the Middle Ages, when the church 
had supreme power ; if® would indeed have been to 
risk or to invite an accusation of witchcraft, for 
demons were then thought to take the shape of 
animals at certain times. To discuss the mind of an 
animal would have been for the Christian faith to 
throw doubt upon the existence of human souls as 
taught by the church ; for if you grant that animals 
are able to think, then you must acknowledge that 
man is able to think without a soul, or you must 
acknowledge that the soul is not the essential prin- 
ciple of thought and action. Until after the time of 
Descartes,! who later argued philosophically that 


animals were only machines, it was scarcely possible 








t= 1. René Descartes (1596-1650) MEO KG RE, 
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2. automata ({ automaton DARE. 
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fo argue rationally about the matter in Europe. 
Nevertheless, we shall soon perceive that this 
explanation will not cover all the facts. You will 
naturally ask how it happens that, if the question 
be a- question of animal souls, birds, horses, dogs, 
cats, and many other animals have been made the 
subject of western poems from ancient times. The 
silence is only upon the subject of insects. And, 
again, Christianity has one saint—the most beautiful 
character in all Christian hagiography'—who 
thought of all nature in a manner that, at first sight, 
strangely resembles Buddhism. This saint was 
Francis ef Assissi, born in the latter part of the 
twelfth century, so that he may be said to belong 
to the very heart of the Middle Ages,--the most 
superstitious epoch of Christianity. Now this saint 
used to talk to trees and stones as if they were 
animated beings. He addressed the sun as “ my 
brother sun”; and he spoke of the moon as his 
sister.. He preached not only to human heings, but 
also to the birds and the fishes ; and he made a great 
many poems on these subjects, full of a strange and 
childish beauty. For example, his sermon to the 
doves, beginning, ‘‘ My little sisters, the doves,’’ in 


which he reminds them that their form is the emblem 
fF 1. ; hagiography =a collection of lives of the saints. 
2. AX4% Giovanni Francesco Bernardone. 1182 (ZF Assisi 
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or symbol of the Holy Ghost, is a beautiful poem ; 
and has been, with many others, translated into 
nearly all modern languages. But observe that 
neither St. Francis nor any other saint has anything 
to say on the subject of insects. 

Perhaps’ we must go back further than Chris- 
tianity to guess the meaning of these distinctions. 
Among the ancient races of Asia, where the Jewish 
faith arose, there were strange and sinister beliefs 
about insects—old Assyrian superstitions, old Baby- 
lonian beliefs. Insects seemed to those early peoples 
very mysterious creatures (which they really are); 
and it appears to have been thought that they had a 
close relation to the world of demons and evil spirits. 
I suppose you know that the name of one of their 
gods, Beelzebub, signified the Lord of Flies. The 
Jews, as is shown by their Talmudic! literature, 
inherited some of these ideas; and it is quite pro- 
bable that they were passed on to the days ot 
Christianity. Again, in the early times of Chris- 
tianity in northern Africa the church had to fight 
against superstitions of an equally strange sort 
derived from old Egyptian beliefs. Among the 
Egyptians, certain insects were sacred and became 


symbols of divinity,—such as the beetle. Now I 
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imagine that for these reasons the subject of insects 
hecame at an early time a subject which Christianity 
thought dangerous, and that thereafter a kind of 
hostile! opinion prevailed regarding any literature 
upon this topic. : | 

However, to-day things are very different. 
With the development of scientific studies—especially 
of microscopic study—it has been found that insects, 
far from being the lowliest of creatures, are the most 
highly organized of all beings; that their special 
senses are incomparably superior to our own; and 
that in natural history, from the evolutional stand- 
point, they have to be given first lace: This of 
course renders it impossible any longer to consider 
the insect as a trifling? subject. Moreover, the new 
philosophy is teaching the thinking classes in all 
western countries the great truth of the unity of 
life. With the recognition of such unity, an insect 
must interest the philosophers—even the man of 
ordinary culture—quite as much as the bird or any 
other animal. 

Nearly all the poems which I have quoted to 
you have been poems of very modern date—from 
which we may infer that interest in the subject of 
insects has been developing of late years only. In 
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gE 1. having a spirit of enmity. 
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2. insignificant ; trivial. 


this connection it is interesting to note that a very 
religious poet, Whittier, gave us in the last days of 
his life a poem upon ants. This would have seemed 
strange enough in a former age ; it does not seem 
strange to-day, and it is beautiful. The subject is 


taken from old Jewish literature. 


King Solomon and the Ants 


Out from Jerusalem, 
The King rode with his great 
War chiefs arfd lords of state ; 
And Sheba’s queen! with them, 


Comely, but black withal, 
To whom, perchance, belongs 
That wondrous Song of Songs? 


Sensuous and mystical, 


Whereto® devout souls turn 
In fond, ecstatic dream, 
And through its earth-born theme‘ 


The Love of Loves discern.5 
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Proud in the Syrian sun 
In gold and purple sheen, 
The dusky Ethiop queen 
Smiled on King Solomon. © 


Wisest of men, he knew 

The languages of all 

The creatures great or small 
That trod the earth or flew. 


Across an ant-hill led | 
The king’s path ; and he heard 
Its small folk, and their word 


He thus interpreted : 


‘* Here comes the king men greet 
As wise and good and just, 
To crush us in the dust 
Under his heedless feet.” 


The king, understanding the language of insects, 
turns to the queen and explains to her what the ants 
have just said. She advises him to pay no attention 
to the sarcasm! of the ants—how dare such vile 
creatures speak thus about a king! But Solomon 
thinks otherwise : 
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‘‘ Nay,” Solomon replied, 
‘“‘ The wise and strong should seek 
The welfare of the weak,” 


And turned his horse aside, 


His train, with quick alarm, 
Curved with their leader round 
The ant-hill’s peopled mound, 


And left it free from harm. 


The jewelled head bent low: 
‘Oh, king !’’ she said, “ henceforth 
The secret of thy worth? 


And wisdom well I know. 


“Happy must be the state 
Whose ruler heedeth more 
The murmurs of the poor 


Than flatteries of the great.” 


The reference to the Song of Songs—also the 
Song of Solomon and Canticle of Canticles—may 
require a little explanation. The line ‘‘Comely but 
blick withal,” is borrowed from a verse of this song 


--“] am black but beautiful, oh, ye daughters of 








= 1. exemption from evil. 
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Jerusalem, as the tents of Kedar!, as the curtains of 
Solomon.” In another part of the song the reason 
of this blackness is given: ‘I am black, because the 
sun hath looked upon me?.” From which we can 
see that the word black only means dark, brown, 
tanned by the sun. Perhaps you do not know that 
as late as the middle of the eighteenth century it was 
still the custom in England to speak of a person with 
black hair and eyes as ‘‘a black man’’—a custom 
which Charles Lamb? had reason to complain of even 
at a later day. The tents referred to in the text 
were probably tents made of camel-skin, such as the 
Arabs still make, and the colour of these is not black 
but brown. Whether Solomon wrote the so-called 
song or not we do not know ; but the poet refers to 
a legend that it was written in praise of the beauty 
of the dark queen who came from Sheba to visit the 
wisest man of the world. Such is not, however, the 
Opinion of modern scholars. The composition is 
really dramatic, although thrown into lyrical form, 
and as arranged by Renan® and others it becomes a 
beautiful little play, of which each act is a mono- 


logue. “‘ Sensuous ”’ the poet correctly calls it ; for it 
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is a form of praise of woman’s beauty in all its 
details, as appears in such famous verses as these: 
‘““How beautiful are thy feet in shoes, O prince's 
daughter ; the joints of thy thighs are like jewels, the 
work of the hands of a cunning workman. Thy 
two breasts are like two young roes that are twins 
which feed among the lilies.”” But Christianity, in- 
stead of dismissing this part of the Bible, interpreted 
the song mystically—insisting that the woman de 
scribed meant the church, and the lover, Christ. Of 
course only very pious people continue to believe this; 
even the good Whittier preferred the legend that it 
was written about the Queen of Sheba. 

I suppose that I ought to end this lecture upon 
insect poetry by some quotation to which a moral or 
philosophical meaning can be attached. I shall end it 
therefore with a quotation from the poet Gray.} 
The poetry of insects may be said to have first 
appeared in English literature during the second half 
of the eighteenth century, so that it is only, at the 
most, one hundred and fifty years old. But the first 
really fine poem of the eighteenth century is quite as 
good as any thing since composed by Englishmen 
upon insect-life in general. Perhaps Gray referred 


especially to what we call May-flies—those delicate 
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ghostly insects which hover above water surfaces in 
fine weather, but which die on the same day that 
they are born. He does not specify May-flies, however, 
and we may consider the moral of the poem quite 
apart from any particular kind of insects. You will 
find this reference in the piece entitled “ Ode on the 
Spring,” in the third, fourth, and fifth stanzas. 


Still is the toiling hand of care : 
The panting herds repose : 

Yet hark, how through the peopled! air 
The busy murmur glows [2 

The insect youth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the honied spring,® 

And float amid the liquid noon 4 

Some lightly o’er the current skim, . 

Some show their gaily-gilded trim‘ 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 


To contemplation’s sober eye 
_ Such is the race of man: 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 
Alike the Busy and’ the Gay 
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But flutter through life’s little day, 
In fortune’s varying colours dressed : 
Brushed by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chilled by Age, their airy dance 


THey leave, in dust to rest. 


Methinks I hear in accents low 
The sportive kind! reply : 
Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 
A solitary? fly ! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted*® plumage to display : 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy sun is set ; thy spring is gone— 
We frolic, while ’tis May. 


The poet Gray was never married, and the last 
stanza which I have quoted refers jocosely to himself. 
It is an artistic device to set off the moral by a little 
mockery, so that it may not appear too melancholy, 
Seeing the insects sporting in the bright weather, but 
all doomed so soon to die, the poet first thinks : 

‘‘Well, men are just insects after all, in the 


eternal order of things. Some insects can only creep, 
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while others cati fly ; some insects can store up honey 
or grain ; some live only a few hours; some live for 
a season. In like manner, some men are stupid and 
are unable to succeed in the world; whereas others 
rise to honour, accumulate wealth, reach honoured old 
age and see their children prosper. But the end is 
- the same for all men, as it is for the insect,—dust,”’ 
But then the poet fancies that he hears the voice of 
the insects reproaching him, and asking him: 
‘What are you yourself, compared with an insect ? 
You are not, perhaps, quite so good as an insect. 
For the insect at least fulfils its life upon earth ; the 
male finds its female ; the honey or the grain is stored 
up; and the joy of life is found by us, But you— 
what have you done in this world? You have no 
wife ; you have no treasures ; you have had no real 
part in the enjoyment of this world. And therefore 
however you may moralise, perhaps you are not 
worthy to compare yourself even with the bee or 
the ant or the dragon-fly that does its little duty in 


this impermanent state of existence.” 


& END % 
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